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The Rebuffer rebuffed, Oc. 


publiſhed in anſwer to the Rebuffer's former performance, 
contain a ſufficient reply to what he has urged in this his 
ſecond effay, becauſe he has neither removed the objections 
which were made to his own ſyſtem, nor confuted the argu- 
ments that were employed in ſupport of his antagoniſts ; yet, as 
there are ſome well-meaning, but weak people, who may be im- 
poſed upon by words which have no ſignificancy, I ſhall therefore 
endeavour to lay open, in this vindication, the fallacy of the rea- 
foning contained in the Rebuff, and alfo ſhall confirm more fully 
what has been already advanced in defence of the Epiſcopal 
church of Scotland. But before I begin, let me advertiſe the 
reader, that it is no part of my plan to meddle with the Rebuffer's 
litical principles, any farther than to point out a few of his ab- 
urdities and contradictions ; far leſs do I mean to attack the Re- 
volution, and the ſettlements conſequent thereupon. And there- / 
fore, if I have occaſion to impugn the doctrine of reſiſtance, the 
candid reader will obſerve, that I argue upon my adverſary's con- 
ceſſions, in order to expoſe more effectually the fallacy of his 
reaſonings againſt the church of Scotland. 

I mult alſo advertiſe the reader, that this reverend author hath 
given a molt partial, and therefore very unfair repreſentation of 
his neighbour's cauſe, which I apprehend is no great ſign of the 
goodneſs of his own. The Rebuffer (p. 54.) acknowledges, that 
more than one of his friend's letters came to his hand (and he 
might have owned three or four, all upon the ſame ſubject, and 
explanatory one of another), He muſt confeſs too, that he was 
informed, in one of theſe letters, that the author would probably 
print the ſubſtance of them, with ſuch additions and alterations 
as ſhould afterwards occur to him. And it can be proved, if 
denied, by a letter under his own hand, that he had ſeen that 
ſmall pamphlet, long before the appearance of his Rebuff. Now, 
fuarely, if this gentleman had meant either to do juſtice to his 
readers, or deal fairly by his antagoniſt, he wonld at leaſt have 
printed the whole of his letters relative to the fame ſubject : or 
rather, would have attempted to anſwer his printed pampl let, 
becauſe that was poſterior to the letters, contained the author's 
laſt thoughts, and had fome material additions and alterations 
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which were not in the letters. The Remarker alſo juſtly may 


complain of the manner in which he has printed even that ſingle 
letter, namely, of his throwing in between the ſeveral parts of it, 
many reflections of his own, in long periods, whereby the thread 
and connection of the different arguments are in a great meaſure 
loit, and the ſtrength of the whole conſiderably impaired, unleſs 
more attention be given, than is uſually done by the common run 
of readers. I ſhall make no obſervation upon this uncommon pro- 
ceèdure; but leave the reader to judge of my adverſary's candor, 
and to determine what credit is due to ſuch pretended vouchers 
as paſs through his hands. 

The Rebuffer has been pleaſed to complain of freedoms being 
uſed. with him, and particularly, that he has been repreſented as 
a firebrand and an ignbramus : but when the reader is told, that 
without the leaſt provocation he had revived a moſt infamous ca- 
lumny againſt the late Dr Rattray of Craighall, one of the beſt 
men, and one of the ſirſt gentlemen in the kingdom; a gentleman, 
who might have diſdained to have ſet him or his father with the 
dogs of his flocks: and that, not content with that piece of ma- 
lice, he accuſed many worthy clergymen, now alive, of ſuch hor- 
rible practices, that, to uſe his own phraſe, © no pious and well. 
* diſpoſed Chriſtian can put up with them, or live in their fel- 
% lowfhip :” And, to crown all, that, with a virulence peculiar to 
himfelf, and in the true ſtyle of an informer, he had attempted 
to ſet up a few Chriſtian brethren, ſufferers for conſcience ſake, 
as ſo many marks to be ſhot at, or rather as fo many wild bears 
to be torn in pieces, by repreſenting their numbers and their prin- 
ciples as dangerous to the government : Nay, that he deſcribes them 
as © all rendered giddy by the prejudice of a heated imagination, 
induſtriouſly, though vainly, converted into a profeſſed actuating 
„principle of conſcience,” Prin. pol. ct rel. p. 1. Cc. And, 
what is ſtill perhaps more amazing than all, that though he re- 
ſents highly the indignity of being ſuppoſed ignorant "himſelf, 
yet he applied that very epithet, and one much worſe, I mean 
grols perverſeneſs, to the whole body of Nonjurors, ibid. p. 145. 
1 ſay, let all this be conſidered, and then let the modeſty and 
juſtice of the Rebuffer's complaint be ſubmitted to the reader, 
Thheſe things being premiſed, I come now to conſider the me- 
rits of this mighty man's Rebuff, I call him a mighty man, be. 
cauſe ſuch it is plain he would have us believe him to be: for 
though he has toll us that he has but two adverſaries, yet he 
not obſcurely inſmuates, that he could eaſily vanquiſh two hun- 
dred, if there were {> many. And ſurely he mutt be a mighty 
121 indeed, that can at once aſſail, and conquer tov, two hundred 
enemies, Let us try then what this modern Goliah has done, 
this bold reviler of one RE. * churches on earth, and 
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therefore haughty deſier of the army of the living God. And 


to begin with the caſe of Abiathar, (fig. 5. p. 45.) But pre- 
viouily the reader will pleaſe to call to mind, that the auther of 
the Remarks ny the ſecond part of the Rebuffer's firſt perfor- 
mance, (p. 5, 6, 7, 8.) had objected to the caſe of Abiathar, as 
an improper defence of the deprivations at the Revolution, for the 
following reaſons. 

1/t, That by the gentleman's own confeſſion, it was a ſingle 


| inſtance, and therefore too {lender a foundation to build a doc- 


trine upon, which includes in it the enormous power of diveſting 
the Chriſtian church of all her lawful governors. 

24ly, That Abiathar, not being the repreſentative of the eldeſt 
ſon of Aaron, and ſo not the lineal and hereditary high prieſi, 
might lawfully be diſpoſſeſſed for the eſtabliſhment of Zadok the 
true heir of the Aaronick family, 

34ly, That Solomon was a prophet, and as ſuch might ereilt 
authority over the Jewiſh prieſts, which no king who is not a 
prophet, can exerciſe over the miniſters of the goſpel. And, 

athly, That he had a particular and extraordinary commiſſion 
from his father by direction of the Spirit of God, for ordering the 
courſes of the prieſts: whereas King William could not, nor can 
any monarch now on earth produce fo clear a charter for giving 
authority to, or taking ſpiritual juriſdiction away from Chrillian 
biſhops. 

And now what does our redoubtable hero oppoſe to all this? 
why, he entirely overlooks the conſideration of its being a ſingle 
caſe ; nor does he take the leaſt notice of Solomon's extraordinary 
commiſſion for ordering the courſes of the prieſts : but, as if both 
theſe were nothing to the purpoſe, he barely replies in theſe 
words, (fig. 5. p. 45.) © Upon the ſuppoſition made, that King 
“Solomon, as a prophet, had authority from God for depriving 
„ Abiathar of his facerdotal office or priefthood, it will follow, 
&« thar all other kings may law fully treat in the ſame manner all 
« diſobedient churchmen; for this plain reaſon, if God by his 
„ immediate authority directed the civil magiſtrate to puniſh 
« with deprivation a diſobedient churchman, it thence follows tor 
« certain, that all civil magiſtrates may be ſure they do what is 
« acceptable in the ſight of God, when ey deprive ditobedient 
« chnrchmen. So I owe my friend thanks for giving me this - 
« argument.” And much good may this argument do his friend. 
The vindicator however believes, that before he has done with it, 
thoſe who the Rebufter reckons to be really lis friends, will not 
thank him much for making uſe of it. W bar then, I pray you, 
is the Rebuffer's argument: Why, that what Solomon did as a 
prophet, and by God's immediate authority, to Abiathar, the ſame 
all other kings, although not prophets, nor acting by immediate 

a1thar? rity, 
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authority, may do to biſhops under the goſpel : becauſe God's 
giving immediate authority (and, I may add, an extraordinary 
commiſſion) to the former, to deprive, in one particular caſe, with- 
out which he could not lawfully have done it, ig a ſure proof that 
the latter do well when they deprive all other diſobedient church- 
men for the like crimes in all caſes? And is this really ſo? Ye 
powers of logic ! if this be reaſoning, what is N ? Was King 
William a prophet or a prophet's fon? Or did he deprive the 
Scotch biſhops by immediate authority from Almighty God? 1 
never heard that he was the one, or that he pretended to the 
other. And if not, does it follow, as the Rebuffer argues, that 
he had the ſame power over the Scotch biſhops, which Solomon 
exerciſed, as a prophet, and by virtue of an extraordinary com- 
miſſion, over Abiathar one of the prieſts of the law? I appre hend 
not: and here Iwill reſt the argument for a while, and leave 


the matter to be determined by any ſenſible man of the Rebuf- 


fer's own party. 

If indeed this learned adverſary had proved, that Kings, as 
kings, not only bear the temporal but the ſpiritual fword ; and 
are not only chief magiſtrates, bnt have veſted alfo in their per- 
ſons the power of a provincial council of biſhops, (tor no leſs 
church authority can either deprive or depoſe a bitliop), then 
what he had ſaid might have been ſomething to the purpoſe. 
But till that be proved, and I have no great fear that it can be 
proved, all his ſhew of reaſoning, are words without meaning, 
mere logomachy, and nothing more. Indeed, if the power of de- 
privation be neceffarily included in the kingly office, why did 
God inveſt Solomon with gn extraordinary commiſſion to order 
the courſes of the prieſts, In ſhort, if it be true, thet becauſe 
Solomon, by an immediate authoriry „as a prophet, or by an ex- 
traurdinary commiliion, deprived Abiathar, therefore all other 


kings may lawfully deprive rhe biſhops in their ſeveral countries; 


may not, for the fame reaſon, every ſapreme civil magiſtrate 

reach che goſpel and diſpenſe its facraments, becauſe Samuel, 
who was the ſupreme civii magiſtrate, (but no prieſt), as a pro- 
phet, offered ſacrifice? And if fo, how hard was poor Saul's fate, 
who for this very thing, though in @ caſe of extreme necefiity, 
had his kingdom torn from him, 1 Sam. Kili. 14. And how un- 
juſtly does the church of England decree, that her chief magiſ- 
trates have neither the power of preaching nor diſpenſing facra- 
ments? (Article 37.) Nay, may I not ſtill ſay, with the Remark- 
er, that the reformers might with equal jullice plead the com- 
mand to the Iſraclites for | burning the groves of the Canaanites, 
as an apology for their demolithing the Popiſh churches ? For 
though tie Rebuffer tells us that burying groves, and pulling down 
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though Almighty God authoriſed the one, the divine authority 
cannot warrant the other, p. 45, 40; yet I imagine this reaſoning 
will not weigh much with many, For, if God was as much Lord 
proprietor of the Popiſh churches as of the Heathen groves, and 
if both of them had been abuſed ro idolatrous purpoſes, is it not 
obvious, that he who authoriſed the one, might, if he kad ſo plea- 
ſed, without denying or contradicting himſelf, have alſo injoined 
the other? In ſhort, is it not obvious, that the difference between 
the two caſes does not conſiſt in their being diſſimilar- incongruous 
actions; bur in this, that the Iſraclites acted by divine authority, 
and fo were righteous in what they did; whereas the reformers 
acted without divine authority, and therefore were wicked and 
ſacrilegious, or at leaſt very ignorant and miſtaken men? And is 
not this preciſely the caſe of Solomon and the Scotch convention 
at the Revolution? The former acted by a particular commiſſion 
avd immediate authority from Almighty God, the latter without 
either, Hitherto therefore the Remarker's argument, drawn from 
Solomon's extraordinary commiſſion, and his acting as a prophet, 
remains unſhaken, and I ſuppoſe will do fo: and while that is 
the caſe, all that the Rebuffer has ſaid, or can ſay on this aifair of 
Abiathar, is nothing to the purpoſe : Becauſe, though he could 
prove that Abiathar was the eldeſt branch ef the Aaronick fa- 
mily, and that he was ſtrictly and literally degraded from the 
prieſthood by King Solomon as a prophet, it. would not follow that 
the Scotch biſhops were lawfully deprived, unleſs King William 
had an extraordinary commiſſion from God, or acted alſo as a 
prophet, 

But happily our learned adverſary has alſo yielded this 
point; I mean, that Abiathar was not the eldeſt branch of the 
Aaronick family. For attempting (p. 47. fig. 6.) to aſſign the 
reaſons why neither Abiathar, his father Ahimelech, or prede» 


ceſſor Eh, are recorded in the liſt of hereditary high-prieſts, 


1 Chron. vi. he has theſe words: Ezra recorded the names of 
& lineal ſucceſſors, therefore it was no part of his ſcheme to men- 
« tion Abiathar, or Ahimelech the father of Abiathar, or Ahiah 
* the elder brother of Ahimelech, becauſe they were collaterals 
© to Zadok.” Well then Ezra's lift of high-prieſts, (1 Chron. vi.) 
is a liſt of lineal ſucceſſors, and Zadok is in that liſt, and Abiathar 
is not in it, becauſe he was a collateral to Zadok. Now, let me aſk 
this reverend Rebuffer, in what and to whom was Zadok a lineal 
ſucceſſor? Was he not lineal ſucceſſor in the high prieſtheod > | 
and lineal ſucceſſor to his father Ahitub, his grandfather Ama. 
riah, and ſo upwards to Aaron, through Eleazar? as the ſacred 
text informs us, verſe 3.: And if fo, let me farther aſk my learn · 
ed adverſary, Whether, ſince Zadok was the lineal ſucceſſor to 
Aaron, through Eleazar, and Abiathar was a collateral to Zadok, 
if it be poſſible, that Zadok could be other than the eldeſt branch 
| 0 
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of the Aaronick family? and, Whether it be poſſible, that Abia« 
thar could be the repreſentative, as he alledges? To make this plain 
by an example: Suppoſe our learned Rebuſſer's grandfather had 
3 boatman at Monimuſk, as J am told, his father, if alive, now 
; ſuppoſe too, that his elder brother, if he has one, had labour- 
ed ; in the {ame honeſt occupation ; and that my reverend anta- 
goniſt himſelf, inſtead of rapping his head againſt a pulpit, had 
alſo plied the oar for a ſcanty livelihood : ſuppoſe farther, that a 
Iitt of lineal ſucceſſors in that innocent though not-very honour- 
able employment, were ordered to be publiſhed by authority; 1 
alk, Whether the Rebuffer or his eldeſt brother, both. boatmen 
by the fappolition, would be recorded in this caſe, as lineal ſuc- 
ceſſor to their father and grandfather? If his eldeſt brother, as 
I apprehend every man of ſenſe will acknowledge, then let me 
farther aſk, Whether, if Abimelech, the father of Abiathar, had 
been elder brother to Zadok, he, who died in the exerciſe of the 
high-priefthooad, 1 Sam. xxi. 16, 18. would have been omitted by 
a divine penman, and the ſucceſſion derived through his younger 
brother, who, for ought that appears, was not one whit a worthier 
or better man? Here again I will reſt the argument, and leave it 
to be decided by any man of common ſenſe, and common veracity. 
The Rebuffer therefore may with an audacity peculiar to him- 
felf defy all the world as he pleaſes, (vid. Rebuff, p. 47.) but he 
will never be able to rid his feet of this conceſſion, which yet he 
could neither have the confidence nor the conſcience to refuſe, 
becauſe the light of truth flaſhed him fo ſtrongly in the face. 
But no matter for that.— Ile tells us again, That God expreſſ- 
« ty declared, by his prophet Samuel, 1 Sam. ii. 27. that Eli 
« was a lineal deſcendent of his forefather, to whom the grant 
te of an everlaſting prieſthood was made ;” that is, of Phinehas 
the fon of Eleazar. But though, by referring us to Numb. xxv. 
he would have us believe that the promiſe of perpetual prieſt- 
hood, mentioned 1 Sam. ii. 27. was the ſame made to Phinehas, 
Numb. xxv. ; yet the learned divines who ordered the references 
to be marked on the margins of our Bibles, and underſtood the 


{ſcripture fully as well as this moſt learned commentator, direct 
us to look to Exod. iv. for the explanation of the promiſe made 
to Eli's houſe : and fo does the great Biſhop Patrick, a Revolution 


biſhop, and one of the beſt commentators on the Old Teſtament 
that I have ſeen. Which ſhews, that in the judgement of thoſe 
truly learned divines, the promiſe mentioned 1 Sam. ji. 27. is 
not that made to Phinchas, Numb. xxv. but that made to Aaron, 
Exod. iv. to whom, as well as to his grandfon, God gave the 
prieſthood by a perpetual /tatutc, which 1 preſume is of the ſame 
import with an everlaſting covenant. I may add, that not only 
the above great biſhop, but Dr Wells, and Mr Pyle, both 2 
learne 
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learned commentators, and of the Rebuffer's own communion, are 
all clearly of opinion that Zadok was the repreſentative of Hlea- 


zar, and Eli the houſe of Ithamar. Nay, as far as I know, there 


never was one divine, before this learnedeſt of all learned men, 
my renowned adverſary, who held the contrary opinion. And I 
am not much afraid that his opinion, weighty as it is, will per- 
ſuade very many againſt the direct words of holy writ. 
ſince God has expreſsly declared, 1 Chron. vi. that Zadok was 
lineal ſucceſſor to Eleazar, it is impoſſible that the promiſe al- 
luded to, 1 Sam. xi. 27. as to Eli's houſe, could be that made to 
Phinehas, as the Rebuffer ſuppoſes, becauſe that would make Eli 
the repreſentative cf Eleazar, and fo God contradict himſelf. 

I might follow this learned gentleman throngh all that confu- 
ſion of argument and variety-of quotations from holy ſcripture, 
wherewith, in many ſubſequent pages, he has, darkened counſel 
by words without knowledge, and might ſhew, that there is nei- 
ther propriety in his application of the texts, nor ſtrength and 
ſolidity m the inferences deduced from them : but that would 
{well this pamphlet to an unneceſſary bulk; and therefore, till 
he fairly confutes what has been already advanced, I will purſue 
him no farther upon this topic; but will conclude it by aſking 
a few queſtions, almoſt in his own words. And, 

1/t, Seeing God threatened againſt Eli, that every one in his houſe 
ſhould come and crouch to the faithful high-prieſt, (that is Zadok, 


it poſlible to believe that Zaduk, to whom they were to come and 
crouch, and who was in the moſt aſfluent circumſtances. could be æ 
deſcendent of this very Eli? “ Can the Rebuffer's tying and falſe 
« glofs, that a houſe comprehends only the eldeſt branch of a 
% family,” as if the younger children no way belonged to it, can 
that trifling gloſs, I fay, which leaves Zadok a branch of Eli's 
houſe in poſſeſſion “ of almoſt kingly riches, come up to the full 
extent of the original threatening againſt every one of that 
« houſe ?” And might not the Rebutfer © as reaſonably attempt 
* to fail over the Atlantic ocean in an egg-ſhell,” as pretend to 
aſſert, that Zadok could live and die in the enjoyment of the 
higheſt and wealthieſt eccleſiaſtical office, and yet belong to a 
houſe, every one of which was to be reduced to the moſt diſtreſſ- 
ful circumſtances? eſpecially © when he ſupports his opinion by 
* ſuch flimſy and contradictory glofles, in direct oppoſition to the 
« plain ſenſe of holy ſcripture.” “ 


Again: If it was in Zadol.'s power to put the miſerable de- 

ſcendents of Eli's houſe into the prieſts offices upon their ap- 

plication to him, does not that prove that Abiathar's ejection 

was not a diveſling him of his character, and a forfeiture of 

his poſterity, as the Rebuffer expreſsly affirms, but only a con- 
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ſequential 


Indeed, 


ſays Patrick and the beſt commentators), for a morſel of bread, is 


der, who has ferfeited the character of a Catholic bilhop? For 
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ſequential deprivation, as the Remarker alledged? ſeeing, had 
Abiathar been degraded, and his poſterity forfeited, the law 
of Moſes appointed no method for reſtoring them again to any 
part of the prieſtly functions. 

But, ſhould J give up to my learned antagoniſt all that I 
have ſaid concerning Solomon and Abiathar, ſo gracious, as well 
as fo generous an enemy is he, that he has made conceſſion 
ſufficient to anſwer my purpoſe, in the very next words, p. 64. 
fig. 12. © I never ſaid, (adds my renowned adverſary), that 
the orders of the anterevolution biſhops in Scotland were 
invalid, in conſequence of their ejection by the civil magiſ- 
© trate.” Now, although I know not, nor, I believe, can our 
reverend author himſelf tell, to what good purpoſe he has 
waſted ſo much paper and ink, if he mcant not to ſay, they 
were invalid; and though I apprehend the words he owns he 
did fay, That they forteited the character of Catholie biſhops,” 
if they have any meaning, and are true, muſt imply, that thoſe 
biſhops orders were invalid: for how can a man retain the or- 


do we not ſay, in common language, ſuch a one is in the cha- 
fafer of a Catholic biſhop, and ſuch another one is ut in the 
character of a biſhop? And what do we mean when we ſay fo, 
but, that the one is, the other is not a biſhop? But, not to 
take advantage of this tyifling inaccuracy ; the gentleman only 
means, it ſeems, that the Scots biſhops, by their deprivation, loft 
their ght to fpiritual juriſdiction. And, not to be behind with 
him in courteſy, I ſhall, to pleaſe him, grant, for once, what I 
do not think true, and I am certain he has not proved, viz. That 
the civil magiſtrate may, without the interpoſition of church 
authority, deprive a biſhop of his dioceſe, and take away his 
legal right to ſpiritual juriſdiction : yet I hope he will not re- 
quire me to grant what I fancy he himſelf does not believe, I 
mean, that the ſovereign can bind the conſciences of his ſubjects, 
and oblige them to ſubmit to what fpiritual governors he 
leaſes ; for example, to Preſbyterian miniſters, inftead of biſhops : 
for how then will he juſtify lis own conduct? And if not: was 
it not lawful for the inferior clergy and pcople of Scotland to 
ut themſelves, after the Revolution, under the guidance of 
their old biſhops; who, though deprived of juriſdiction accord- 
ing to law, yet, having valid orders, might certainly, with con— 
ſent of the ſubjects to be governed, acquire juriſdiction agreeable 
to the rules of the goſpel? Had they all retired ro ſome deſert 
illand at that time, the Rebuffer, I preſume, wilt readily agree, 
that, as they were ſound in the faith, they would in that ifland 
have formed a pure and true part of Chrift's Catholic church: 
becauſe, as it is the duty of al} Chriſtian people, to attend Chri- 
ſtian worſhip, receive the holy Kuchariſt from the hands of law- 
tully-ordamed 
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fully-ordained clergymen, and to ſubmit themſelves to lawful bi- 
ſhops, as governors of Chriſt's appointment; ſo it is the duty of 
ſuch biſhops as have no particular dioceſe allotted to them, to 
govern, teach, and take the inſpection of ſuch people as, having 
no other particular heads, ſhall require them fo to do. In a de- 
ſert iſland therefore, I ſay, our Scotch biſhops and prieſts, having 
valid orders, and being found in the faith, with Chriſtian people 
ſubmitting to their authority, wonld have formed, after the 
Revolution, a true and lawful part of Chriſt's Catholic church: 
and if fo, ſurely it made no odds, that they did not leave their 
own country. For though a Britiſh King and parliament has a 
phyſical power to overturn Epiſcopacy, and eſtabliſh Preſbyte- 
rianiſm, or any other form of government they pleaſe; yet, if 
Epiſcopacy be an apoſtolical inſtitution, as the Rebufter acknow- 
ledges, and conſequently of divine right, it will be doubted, I 
ſuppoſe, whether they could warrantably do it; I mean, agree- 
able to the rules of the goſpel : becauſe it will not be readily 


granted, that the moſt righteous government has authority to 


overturn a divine inſtitution. That, for a juſt cauſe, they may 
deprive biſhops of their temporal dignities and revenues, is moſt 
certainly true ; and that K W and the Scotch conven- 
tion believed they did well, in depriving the Scotch biſheps, 1 
have no doubt, nor ſhall J controvert the point: but ſurely it 
will not be ſaid that they could lawfully compel their ſubjects to 


renounce Epiſcopacy ; nor, of conſequence, can it be faid, that 


the prieſts, and people who believed the ejected biſhops to be 
ſtill lawful biſhops, had nor a right in the eye of God to put 
themſelves under the inſpection of thoſe ejected biſhops, and fo 
to form a church with ſpiritual, though not with legal juriſ- 
diction. For though, when the church is eſtabliſhed by law, 
ſhe departs, and very properly, from her ſpiritual inherent right 
of independency, and gives the King an intereſt in the nomina- 
tion of her biſhops, becauſe of the ſecular advantages they de- 
rive from the Rate; yet, as it is indiſputably certain, that the 
biſhops in the primitive church, for more than three hundred 
years, were elected without the conſent of the ſovereign, ſo it is 
no leſs obvious, that when Epiſcopacy is overturned in any par- 
ticular country, and no benefit accrues to the church from the 
civil government, ſhe may reſume the original powers veſted in 
her by Chrift Jeſus, and conſtitute biſhops, and continue the apo- 
ſtolical ſucceſſion without the conſent of the ſovereign, as the pri- 
mitive church did. Indeed, if this were not fo, a Preſbyterian. 


King and parliament might not only overturn Epiſcopacy, but 


might aboliſh it altogether ; which, if a divine inſtitution, it is 


fore, that there may be lawful biſhops, and conſequently, a law- 
Ful church, without the conſent of a Chriſtian King, as well as 
| without 
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without the permiſſion of a Heathen king. For, let us ſuppoſe 
that the Scotch biſhops and clergy were to blame, in not abjuring 
King James VII. it was, I think, a miſtake that they might natu- 
rally fall into. King James was deſcended of a race of kings 
the moſt ancient in the univerſe : his family, if we truſt our hi- 
ſtorians, had governed Scotland for more than two thouſand 
years, and had been connected by intermarriages with almoſt 
the whole nobility and gentry in the kingdom; and if ſo, was it 
not natural to be prejudiced in favour of a race who could boaſt 
of ſuch high antiquity, and who was, if I may fo fpeak, our own 
fleſh and blood? Beſides, as all the miſtakes in government, ſince 
the Revolution, have been aſcribed, and I believe juſtly, rather 
to the miniſters than to the kings, the clergy and people of Scot- 
land, who knew that James VII. was betrayed by the Earl of 
Sunderland, in whom he placed the greateſt confidence, might 
with reaſon impute the faults before the Revolution, to that un- 
worthy favourite, and his fellow miniſters; and of conſequence, 
might judge very favourably of their unhappy ſovereign. I may 
add, that the laws of Scotland, previous to the Revolution, gave 
no great countenance to reſiſtance: for God, and not the people, 
was then believed to be the on1y Ruler of princes, as the church 


of England to this day teaches in her prayers; nor had the 


anterevolution biſhops ſuch clear eyes as the Rebuffer has, to ſee 
the doctrine of forfeiting kings delivered in holy ſcripture as 
lawful doctrine, nor the actual practice of it illuſtrated by ex- 
amples there. Tt is true, St Paul's 13th chapter to the Romans, 
and St Peter and St Jude's epiſtles, may no doubt be conſtrued, 
by rhe ingenuity of an able commentator, like the Rebuffer, as 
countenancing the power of the ſubject : and David's heart ſmiting 
him for cutting off the hem only of perſecuting Saul's garment, &c. 
as well as our bleſſed Lord's reproof to Peter, for drawing his ſword 
againſt the civil magiſtrate, even in defence of his own divine per- 
Du, may be brought, for ought I know, as examples of this favour. 
ite doctrine, It muſt be owned however, that, at firſt ſight at 
leaſt, they don't lobk that way; and when it is farther conſider. 
ed, that the holy church throughout the world in the beginning, 
who had the beſt opportunities of knowing the meaning of the 


holy ſcriptures, did not underſtand them as ſuch encouragers of 


reſiſtance, as is now pleaded for, but thought themſelves bound to 
perſiſt, as the Rebuffer himſelf acknowledges, in duty to the civil 
magiſtrate, even when they were perſecuted by thoſe magiſtrates 
for worſhipping the true God, and thg only Mediator berween 
God and man, in oppoſition to the falſe deities of deluded idol- 
aters : when all this, I ſay, is conſidered, it need not ſeem 
ſtrange, that the anterevolution biſhops had ſome attachment 
to their ancient king. An error in them I have ſuppoſed it 

might 
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might have been; but ſurely: it was an error in judgement, not 
in their heart; a fin of ignorance, and not a wilful ſin; and fo 
could not be a dangerous and damnable crime. They followed 


the dictates of their conſciences, and gave the ſtrongeſt proof of 
their ſincerity, by renouncing, for confcience ſake, all the riches 


and honours of this world, and taking up with poverty and per- 
ſecution. From all which 1 conclude, that the Scotch clergy 
and people, after the Revolution, might be good men and good 
Chriitians, and a pure part of the cathelic church, notwith- 
ſtanding their miſtakes about the civil government. And as the 
Rebuffer acknowledges, that the biſhops had ſtil valid orders 
after their deprivation, though without legal juriſdiction, it is 


evident, from what has been ſaid, that the interior clergy and 


people, by ſubmitting to thoſe biſhops, gave them a right of go- 
verument over them; and ſo they became poſſeſſed again of tpi. 
ritual juriſdiction. In ſhort, the church of Scotland, after the 
Revolution, was in the ſame ſtate as the primitive church for 
more than three hundred years; and contn:ued in that condition 
till the death of Dr Roſe biſhop of Edinburgh, the laſt ſarvivor 
of the anterevolution biſhops, when indeed the church of Scot- 
land became entirely vacant. Fer, though there were biſhops 
in Scotland at that period, there were none who had juriſdic- 
tion over any part of the church of Scotland ; becauſe they 
were neither appointed to particular dicceſes by the former lo- 
cal biſhops, nor were they choſen, or ſubmitted to (which IT 
think is much the ſame) by the clergy and people: ard J know 
no other method but one of theſe two, ever practiſed in the 
church of God, whereby biſhops could acquire a right to ſpiri- 
tual juriſdict ion. As for the power theſc Utopian biſhops claim- 
ed, of governing the church of Scotland like a ſingle dioceſe, in 
a collegiate manner, there was no precedent for that practice 
from the age of the apoſtles; and therefore could not then, nor 
onght not at any time to be ſubmitted to; becauſe it was ma- 
king ſuch an alteration in the inſtituted government of the 
church, as all the biſhops in the world have not a power to 
make in theſe days, without a particular revelation, 
therefore the biſhops, at the death of Dr Roſe, had a power to 
govern, and to teach, as the Rebuffer tells us, and I ſhall add, 
ty onfirm alſo and to ordain ; yet, not being appointed to par- 
lar dioceſes, by the local biſhops, as already faid, they could 
exerciſe no part of their powers, without the conſent of the ſub- 
jects who were to be governed and taught: and though the 
clergy and people of Scotland were obliged. by the law cf Cod 
and his church, to ſubmit themſelves to Epiſcopal goveruers ; 
yet they were under no obligation to ſubmit to the perſons then 
veſted with Epiſcopal powers in Scotland, as thoſe very lips 
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.thewſelves confeſſed, at their firſt meeting with the Edinburgh preſ- 
bytery, after the death of Dr Roſe ; but were at liberty to chuſe 
others, whoſe principles and tempers were more agreeable to 
them. Some of them however they did chuſe; and thoſe fo 
choſen from that time commenced dioceſan biſhops, with ſpiri- 
tual, though not legal juriſdiction. Whereas the college biſhops, 
as a college, could not by any law, human or divine, claim a 
title to ſpiritual juriſdiction ; and conſequently, every act and 
deed of rheirs, as a college, was nſurpation without right, and 
fo, in the eye of God, and all good men, null and void. And 
now, if after what has been ſaid, the Rebuffer does not fee, how 
the poſt-revolution biſhops, who were elected into particular 
aiſtridts, had a title to ſpiritual juriſdiction, and a right to go- 
vern thoſe diſtricts, according to the law of the goſpel, though 
nat according to the law of the land; and conſequently, that 
there was a regular church in Scotland under them at that time. 
And if he does not ſee that the college biſhops, becauſe they 
were not elected to particular diſtricts, neither had, nor could 
have, a right to ſpiritual juriſdiction, or power of governing or 
cenſure, by any law human or divine, it is not becauſe the thing 
is not proved, (if either the ſoundeſt reaſoning, or the principles 
and practice of the Chriſtian church in the firſt and pureſt ages, 
can prove any thing), but becauſe he will not, or cannot lee : 
and fo, as the Remarker before obſerved, the fault muſt be 
placed to the account either of his head or his heart, and he 

may chuſe to lay it on what part he pleaſes, 
The learned gentleman imagines, Reb. p. 29, 30. that he 
has catched his antagoniſts in an inextricable dilemma ; and he 
teems diſpoſed, if he could, to be witty upon the occaſion : but 
had he confidered the juſt and neceſſary diſtinction between the 
ordinary and extraordinary power of biſhops, he would not have 
found ſo much room for triumph as he fancies. When the au— 
thor of the letter from Aberdeen ſaid, that orders i the church 
of England, ties the perſons ordained 7o the church of England, 
he meant, that it does ſo in all common caſes; becauſe every 
biſhop is ordinarily confined in the exerciſe of his authority to 
his own dioceſe; and it is obvious, that for the preſervation of 
order and peace, ſo it ought to be. But yet, this does not hin- 
ger biſhops, upon extraordinary occaſions, as when the governors 
of any church turn heretics, or ſchiſmatics, or cauſeleſsly and 
obſtinately refuſe to conſecrate a preſbyter canonically elected, 
againſt whoſe learning and morals, &c. there js no valid objec- 
tion; I ſay, biſhops being ordinarily obliged to execute their pa- 
ſtoral office within their own dioceſes only, does not hinder, but 
that when the great law of edification requires it, and on ſuch 
uucommon occaſious as thoſe above mentioned, they may lay 
| fully 
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fully ordain and confirm out of their own dioceſe, and even out 
of their own national church: becanſe every biſhop has the 
charge in ſome meaſure of the Catholic church, as well as of a 
particular diſtrict. In this manner did St Athanaſius act during 
the prevalency of Arianiſm ; and Epiphanius, and other biſhops, 
on different occaſions, as might be made appear, were it needful, 
from the undoubted monuments of Chriſtian antiquity. And 


thus the author of the letter from Aberdeen, and the Remarker, 


are perfectly reconciled, without the leaſt contradiction ; and 


the Rebuffer's witticiſm about the Jefuits diſcovers only his own 


ignorance, By the by, the Engliſh biſhops not interfering in 


Scotland after the Revolution, to take thoſe under their inſpec- 


tion who had complied with the new government, is, I think, 
an unanſwerable argument, that they did not believe the ejected 
biſhops authority vacated, as the Rebuffer tells us. For as none 
underſtood church principles, nor the extenſive powers of the 
Epiſcopate in cales of neceſſity better than Biſhops Beveridge, 
Bull, and other compliers in England; fo, I am verily perſuaded, 
that none were better diſpoſed, nor would have been more ready 
to have exerted thoſe powers in behalf of any part of the 
church of Chriſt, which, throngh the fault of the ſuperior or- 
der, had been deprived of rightful governors, and left as ſheep 
without ſhepherds, than thoſe gentlemen. And therefore, had 
they been of opinion, that the Scotch biſhops, by what the Re- 
buffer calls their breach of duty to the civil magiſtrate, had for- 
feited their characters as Catholic biſhops, and their right to ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction, they would moit certainly have interpoſed, 
and taken the people under their protection, and both ordained 
and collated clergymen to take the care of them, agreeable to 
the laws of the Catholic church in ſuch caſes. For though they 
had no more power over Scotland than over Tartary, nor could 
interfere, without the dreadful guilt of ſchiſm, while there were 
biſhops in Scotland poſſeſſed of ſpiritual juriſdiction; yet the mo- 
ment thoſe biſhops were juſtly deprived. of their authority, that 
moment the Engliſh biſhops knew they had a right to interfere 
as biſhops of the Catholic church : nay, as the neighbouring bi- 
ſhops, they were in conſcience obliged to interfere ; becauſe upon 
them the right of government naturally devolved. I may add, 
that they might do the ſame in Fartary, were there Chriſtians 
in that country without lawful biſhops : and therefore, that they 
did not interfere in Scotland, could only proceed from a full 
conviction that they could not lawfully do it ; becauſe, though 
the, Scotch biſhops had loſt their legal, yet they ſtill retained 
their /pir1111al jurifdiction. 
And thus theſe few lines might ſerve as a full anſwer to all 
the Rebuſſer has ſaid in both his performances, except in ſo far 
28 
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.thewſelves confeſſed, at their firſt meeting with the Edinburgh preſ- 
bytery, after the death of Dr Roſe ; but were at liberty to chuſe 
others, whoſe principles and tempers were more agreeable to 
them. Some of them however they did chuſe; and thoſe ſo 
choſen from that time commenced dioceſan biſhops, with ſpiri- 
tual, though not legal juriſdiction. Whereas the college biſhops, 
as a college, could not by any law, human or divine, claim a 
title to ſpiritual juriſdiction ; and conſequently, every act and 
deed of rheirs, as a college, was nſurpation without right, and 
fo, in the eye of God, and all good men, null and void. And 
now, if after what has been ſaid, the Rebuffer does not fee, how 
the poſt-revolution biſhops, who were elected into particular 
diſtrids, had a title to ſpiritual juriſdiction, and a right to go- 
vern thoſe diſtricts, according to the law of the goſhel, though 
nat according to the law of the land; and conſequently, that 
there was a regular church in Scotland under them at that time. 
And if he does not ſee that the college biſhops, becauſe they 
were not elected to particular diſlricts, neither had, nor could 
have, a right to ſpiritual juriſdiction, or power of governing or 
cenſure, by any law human or divine, it is not becauſe the thing 
is not proved, (if either the ſoundeſt reaſoning, or the principles 
and practice of the Chriſtian church in the firſt and pureſt ages, 
can prove any thing), but becauſe he will not, or cannot lee : 
and fo, as the Remarker before obſerved, the fault muſt be 
placed to the account either of his head or his heart, and he 
may chuſe to lay it on what part he pleaſes, 

The learned gentleman imagines, Reb. p. 29, 3o. that he 
has catched his antagoniſts in an inextricable dilemma ; and he 
teems diſpoſed, if he could, to be witty upon the occaſion : but 
had he confidered the juſt and neceſſary diſtinction between the 
ordinary and extraordinary power of biſhops, he would not have 
found ſo much room for triumph as he fancies. When the au- 
thor of the letter from Aberdeen faid, that orders i the church 
of England, ties the perſons ordained 7o the church of England, 
he meant, that it does fo in all common caſes; becauſe every 
biſhop is ordinarily confined in the exerciſe of his authority to 
nis own dioceſe; and it is obvious, that for the preſervation of 
order and peace, ſo it ought to be. But yet, this does not hin- 
der biſhops, upon extraordinary occaſions, as when the governors 
of any church turn heretics, or ſchiſmatics, or cauſeleſsly and 
obſtinately refuſe to conſecrate a preſbyter canonically elected, 
againſt whoſe learning and morals, &c. there is no valid objec- 
tion; I ſay, biſhops being ordinarily obliged to execute their pa- 
ſtoral office within their own dioceſes only, does not hinder, but 
that when the great law of ediſication requires it, and on ſuch 
uucommon occaſions as thoſe above mentioned, they way law- 
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fully ordain and confirm out of their own dioceſe, and even out 
of their own national church: becauſe every biſhop has the 
charge in ſome meaſure of the Catholic church, as well as of a 
particular diſtrict. In this manner did St Athanaſius act during 
the prevalency of Arianiſm ; and Epiphanius, and other biſhops, 
on different occaſions, as might be made appear, were it needful, 
from the undoubted monuments of Chriſtian antiquity. And 


thus the author of the letter from Aberdeen, and the Remarker, 


are perfectly reconciled, without the leaſt contradiction ; and 


the Rebuffer's witticifm about the Jeſuits diſcovers only his own. 


ignorance. By the by, the Engliſh biſhops not interfering in 
Scotland after the Revolution, to take thoſe under their inſpec- 
tion who had complied with the new government, is, I think, 
an unanſwerable argument, that they did not believe the ejected 
biſhops authority vacated, as the Rebuffer tells us. For as none 
underſtood church principles, nor the extenſive powers of the 
Epiſcopate in cales of neceſſity better than Biſhops Beveridge, 
Bull, and other compliers in England; fo, I am verily perſuaded, 
that none were better diſpoſed, nor would have been more ready 
to have exerted thoſe powers in behalf of any part of the 
church of Chriſt, which, through the fault of the ſuperior or- 
der, had been deprived of rightful governors, and left as ſheep 
without ſhepherds, than thoſe gentlemen. And therefore, had 
they been of opinion, that the Scotch biſhops, by what the Re- 
buffer calls their breach of duty to the civil magiſtrate, had for- 
feited their characters as Catholic biſhops, and their right to ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction, they would moſt certainly have interpoſed, 
and taken the people under their protection, and both ordained 
and collated clergymen to take the care of them, agreeable to 
the laws of the Catholic church in ſuch caſes. For though they 
had no more power over Scotland than over Tartary, nor could 
interfere, without the dreadful guilt of ſchiſm, while there were 
biſhops in Scotland poſſeſſed of 601 iritual juriſdietion; yet the mo- 
ment thoſe biſhops were juſtly 4 of their authority, that 
moment the Engliſh biſhops knew they had a right to interfere 
as biſhops of the Catholic church : nay, as the neighbouring bi- 
ſhops, they were in conſcience obliged to interfere ; becauſe upon 
them the right of government naturally devolved. I may add, 
that they might do the fame in Fartary, were there Chriſtians 
in that country without lawful biſhops : and therefore, that they 
did not interfere in Scotland, could only proceed from a full 
conviction that they could not lawfully do it ; becauſe, though 
the, Scotch biſhops had loſt their legal, yer they Rill retained 
their /p111tual juriſdiction. 

And thus theſe few lines might ſerve as a full anſwer to all 
the Rebuſſer has Cid in both his performances, except in fo ſar 
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as reſpects the Simony. However, I ſhall follow him through- 
out; and therefore now proceed to conſider what the RebuSer 
has advanced from p. 68. ſig. 16. to p. 78. fig. 17, In his tuſt 
performance he had rold us, that the difference between the 
primitive biſhops and our anterevolution biſhops conſiſted in this, 
that the former practiſed a requi/ite perſeverance in duty to the 
civil magiſtrate, p. 161. whereby they retained their title to the 
character of Catholic biſhops, and a right to ſpiritual juriſdiction : 
whereas the Scotch biſhops © failed in their duty to the civil 


© magiſtrate, and thereby forfeited, ip/o facto, their title to 


ce the character of Catholic biſhops, and with their characters, 
all right to ſpiritual juriſdiction.” Whereupon the author of 
the letter from Edinburgh went to work upon the gentleman's 
own conceſlions, and argued with him to this purpoſe : That, 
fince it was the perſeverance of the primitive biſhops in duty to 
the Heathen emperors, even when they perſecuted them for 
worſhipping the true God, which preſerved thoſe biſhops title to 
be Catholic biſhops, and their right to ſpiritual juriſdiction, the 
ſame requiſite perſeverance in duty to King James VII. was ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the Scotch biſhops title to the character of 
Catholic biſhops, and their right to ſpiritual juriſdiction ; unleſs 
it can be ſhewn, that King James's attempt to pervert his ſub- 
jects to the Romiſh religion, was a juſter cauſe for reſiſtance, than 
the Roman emperor's perſecution ſor worſhipping the true God, 
And now, what does our learned adverſary reply to this argu- 
ment? Why, after delivering this ſingular opinion, (which I ap- 
prehend does no great honour to his judgement, more than to 
his principles), thar Popery is worſe than Heatheniſm, he tells 
us, p. 75. /, That allegiance was due to King James VII. not 
perſonally as to a man, but legally as to a king. 2d/v, That the 
Britiſh biſhops, being part of the legiſlative body, were bound 
to ſupport the law againſt the king; and conſequently, to reſiſt 
the king when he tranſgrefled the law: whereas the primitive 
biſhops, having no ſhare in the legiſlature, could not pretend to 
that privilege. And, 3d!y, That though James VII. was once 
King of Britam before the Revolution, yet not always; having 
forfeited his title before he left England. And then he directs 
us to the word of God, where he ſays this doctrine of forfeiting 
kings, is eſtabliſhed as a true principle, and illuſtrated by ſeveral 
inſtances. * 

As to the firſt of theſe maxims, not to inſiſt upon the autho- 
rity of Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, one of the greateſt lawyers 
that ever England bred, who, in his Reports, (part 7.) tells us 
that allegiance is due, by the law of nature, to the per/on of the 
ſovereign, and not to his crown; and that this law of nature is 
part of the law of the land: not to iuſiſt that this bleſſed maxim 
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2 
13 a revival of that happy diſtinction ſo famous in the days of 
the covenant between the per/onal and political capacity of the 
king, when the ſaints of the Lord gloriouſly fought (as our learn- 
ed adverſary, upon his principles, alſo muſt have fought) under 
the immortal Old Noll, for King Charles, againſt the ryrant 
Charles Siuart : not to inſiſt that this diſtinction is expreſely de- 
clared by act of parliament, to be a traiterous poſition ; and that 
every clergyman of the church of England, when he ſigns the 
act of uniformity, ſwears, that he abbors that traiterous poſition 
of raking arms by the king's authority againſt his perſon : as al- 
fo, Gears, that it is not lauful, upon any pretence whatſoever, 
to take arms againſt the King : (with which laſt clauſe let the 
Rebuffer reconcile his principles, if he can.) But not to infiſt on 
theſe things, I ſay, let me afk this learned gentleman, Whether 
allegiance was due by the firſt Chriſtians to their Heathen Empe- 
rors perſonally, as to men, or legally, as to kings? If only legally, 
as to kings, *« ruling according to laws divine and human,” then 
the primitive biſhops might have reſiſted them when they ceaſed 
to be kings; that is, according to the Rebuffer, when © they 
© ceaſed to govern by law,” and might have retained not- 
withſtanding, their right to ſpiritual juriſdiction: contrary to 
what my paſſive antagoniſt has aſſerted. But if allegiance was 
due to the Roman Emperors perſonally, as to men, I deſire to 
know what made the difference between them and our Britiſh 
ſovereigus? Why, ſays the Rebuffer, p. 71. the Roman Empe- 
rors © were abſolute, and ſo had no law but what their own will 
« dictated ; whereas ours are limited monarchs, and therefore 
% bound to govern by ſtated laws.” But let me again aſk, How 
it came to paſs, that the Roman Emperors had no laws but their 
own Wills? Had the ſenate no power, the people no privileges, 
nor the empire any laws hefore Julius Cæſar? or had they none 
under him and his ſacceffor Auguſtus? 1 fancy this will not be 
aſſerted: For before Julius Cæſar, the ſenate was ſupreme, and 
the Romans the freeſt people in the world; and all hiſtorians 
agree, that Auguſtus honoured the ſenate, continued their power, 


allowed the people their privileges, and did not govern ſolely . 


by his will, but in general by known and ſtated laws, And if 


, did thoſe monſters, his ſucceſſors, who trampled upon all law, 


who diſregarded the ſenate, and violated, upon every occaſion, 
the privileges of the people, become, by ſo doing, the more /aw- 
ful princes ? or did allegiance, on. that account, become due to 
their perſons, and not to their-crow?7s ? Surely, if that was the 
caſe, it was ſtrange indeed: hut it is ſuch an argument, as one 


would hardly expect from the mouth of a Revolutioniſt. And 


yet no hetter reaſon his my learned adverſary aſſigned, why the 
Roman Emperors could net be reſiſted, than their ruling by their 
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#1 tilt which, however, is ſo far from being an argument 
again reſiſtance, chat it is the ſtrongeſt reaſon, if reſiſtance be 
at all lawful, why they ſhould have been reſiſted. I conclude 
therefore, by undeniable conſequence, from the Rebuffer's prin- 
ciples, in ſpite of his firſt maxim, that ſeeing the primitive bi- 
ſhops retained their characters as Catholic biſhops, and their title 
to fpiritual juriſdiction, for this reaſon, that they perſevered in 
duty to the perſecuting Heathen Emperors, the Scotch biſhops, 
at the Revolution, could not forfeit their character as Catholic 
biſhops, nor their right to ſpiritual juriſdiction, by adhering to 
King James VII. who was a Chriſtian king, and not a perſecutor, 
or not in the ſame degree, No, ſays my learned adverfary : for 
though the Scotch biſhops were bound, as men and biſhops, to 
perſevere in, duty like the primitive biſhops, yet not as legitla- 
tors ; Which is his 

2d Defence. But if the Scotch biſhops, notwithſtanding their 
ſhare in legiſlation, were debarred from reſiſtance by thoſe very 
laws which they had voluntarily conſented to; then it is obvious, 
that they could no more lawfully or conſtitutionally reſiſt, than 
private men. And that this was actually the caſe, the laws be- 
tore the Revolution, and which this moment are in force, ſufli- 

ciently evince : for it was then, and till is expreſs law, that not 

only the biſhops who are but one of three eſtates, are debarred 
from reſiſtance ; but that neither lords nor commons, nay, nor 
the whole people, in parliament, or out of parliament, neither 
collectively nor repreſentatively, ever had, have, or ought to have, 
any coercive power over the kings of theſe realms. From which 
I again conclude, that if the primitive biſhops owed allegiance to 
their Heathen Emperors, even when they perſecuted them for 
worſhipping the true God, as the Rebuffer affirms; reſiſtance 
could not be lawfal to the Scortiſh biſhops, although in part le- 
gillators, becauſe they were debarred from reſiſtance by the laws 
of their own making. 

The third and laſt thing which the Rebuffer urges on this topic 
is, that althoagh King James VII. was once lawful king before the 
Revolution, yet not always, having forfeited his title to the crown 
- before he left England. And this principle, he ſays, that kings 
may forfeit their crowns, is eſtabliſhed in the word of God, and il- 


latfrared by feveral inſlances, Now this, I acknowledge, i is ſome- 


thing to the pur poſe ; and if the Rebuffer can make it good, (and 

who knows what fo great a genius may do!) he will undoubtedly 

gain this part of his cauſe at leaſt, Let then this learned gentle- 

man demonſtrate, by plain and clear texts of fcripture, that he- 
reditary kings, who are declared by law to hold their domi- 

nion from God only, may forteit their crowns, and be puniſhied 
by their own erte; ; and let him alſo point out thoſe inſtances 
Which 


E 


which illuſtrate and eſtabliſh this forfeiting doctrine; and then 
paſſive obedience will be as falſe as it is unfaſhionable. Indeed 

had the Rebuffer uniformly maintained the modiſh doctrine © 

rebellion, and treated the firſt Chriſtian biſhops as a parcel of 
tame, ſpiritleſs, fooliſh nonjurors, who were equally ignorant of 
their civil privileges and natural rights, he might, for me, have 
enjoyed his own opinion in peace : nay, had he boldly preached 
up the lawfulneſs of depoſing, and even murdering kings, and 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of ſubmitting to our ſovereign lords 
the mob, I ſhould not have attempted to diſpute the poiat with 
him. For, be the doctrinc of reſiſtance true or falſe, it was no 
part of my plan to oppoſe or contradict it. But to play faſt and 
looſe on 15 intereſting a ſubject, betrays as much folly as want 
of principle : and particularly to afferr, as he does, that perſe- 
verance in duty to the Heathen Emperors, who trampled upon 
all laws, human and divine, was neceſſary to ſecure the primitive 
biſhops title to ſpiritual juriſdiction ; and yet, to maintain, that the 
Scottiſh biſhops forfeited their title to be Catholic biſhops, and 
all right to ſpiritual juriſdiction, becauſe they perſevered in duty 
to their Chri/tian king, is as palpable an abſurdity as ever en- 
tered into the head or heart of man. But, fays the Rebuffer, 
I never called the allegiance paid to the Heathen Emperors a 
requiſite perſeverence in duty. In anſwer to which I ſay, that 
he did call it, in expreſs terms, a requiſite perſeverance ; ſee 
p. 161. of Principles Political and Religious; and he muſt be 
hard puſhed indeed, when, in order to defend himſelf, he denies 
his own words. Indeed, if that perſeverance in duty, which was 
neceflary to ſecure the primitive bithops right to ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction, or, in other words, which gave them a right to govern 
the church of God, and without which they could have no right 
to govern it, was not requifite with a witneſs, I do not know 
what that word means, 

But ſhould we grant that the people, and not God, are the 
only rulers of princes, which the Rebuffer has not yet proved, 
and I think the church of England has given againſt him, 
[Pray : for the King morning and evening ſervice] yet it will 
coſt ſome trouble to determine when the people ought, or 
ought not to exerciſe their dominion. Bithop Burnet, full as 
good a caſuiſt, if not fo great a politician, as the Rebuffer, de- 
clares in expreſs terms, not only for himſelf, (Biſhop of Sarum's 
Vindication, p. 43.) but that he did not know one divine, even 
of thoſe who forſook King James, and joined in the Revolution 
that judged reſiſtance on account of religion to be lawful. Aiid 


if I could once believe this, I think it would not be eaſy to con- 


vince me, that reſiſtance on any other account is lawful, For 4 
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it be not lawful to reſiſt in defence of that which is our nobleſt 
privilege, and moſt valuable poſſeſſion, that upon which heaven 
and everlaſting happineſs depends; I humbly apprehend, that 
civil rights and liberties, though very valuable, yet being inferior 
to the other, muſt be given up. 

But no matter : ſays my learned antagoniſt, there was a time 
when King James VII. even before his departure out of the 
kingdom, ceaſed to be a true and rightful king of England, Reb. 
p. 74. That his right of dominion ceaſed, when the throne was 
declared vacant, no body now-a-days will dare to diſpute ; but that 
it ceaſed before he left the kingdom, is not yet ſo generally un- 
derſtood. Prove therefore, good Mr Rebuffer, that fact as clear- 
ly as you have aſſerted it, and you will do more ſervice to your 
country, than all the political writers before or ſince the Revo- 
lation. Mean time, till that point be ſettled, let me aſk, Whe- 
ther one tranſgreſſion forfeits the prince's title to his kingdom, 
or if it requires more ? If one, hard is his fate indeed, and better be 
ſome people's hog than their ſovereign. If we muſt reverſe the 
poet's maxim, and fay, Quicquid delirant miniſtri, plęctuntur 
reges, and kings mult ſuffer for the faults of falſe and faithleſs, 
ignorant or careleſs ſervants, by whole eyes they mult ſee, and 
by whoſe hands they muſt act, merely becauſe what is done 
bears rhe ſovereign's name, they are of all men moſt miſerable, 
Or if forfeiture for one offence would be rather too ſevere, let 
me aſk again St Peter's queſtion, with ſome variation, How often 
ſhall our ſovereign fm againſt the people, and they forgive him? 
And let the Rebuffer anſwer, either in the apoſtle's, or our 
bleſſed Saviour's words, Till ſeven times, or ſeventy times ſeven, 
as his judicious pericranium or Brechin infallibility ſhall judge 
moſt proper. But let him conſider, before he begins, that when 
he has once determined this point, he fixes a ne pls ultra to 
his preſent ſovereign, and to all future kings of Britain : that 
he in effect ſays to them, as Almighty God to the great deep, 
Hitherto ſhalt thou come and no further, and places a barrier 
betwixt lawful power and lawleſs deſpotiſm, which whoſoever 
of them approaches, ſhall ſtand aghaſt, and with fear and trem- 
bling, think on the dreadful name of Sievewright !} And now 
after what has been faid on this ſubject, let the ſkilful ſurgeon 
judge, whether the wound which the Rebuffer received with 
his own weapon from the Remarker, was not in good earneſt a 
mortal wound? ſeeing, notwithſtanding all the applications he 
has yet uſed, it ſtill feſters, and, without a very different merhod 
of cure, will for ever feſter, | | 

But it js now time to come ta the uſages. And upon this 
part of the Rebuff I ſhall be very ſhort. What the learned au- 
ther ſays, if true, is indeed very ſtrong, and onght to n 
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with every church as well as the church of England, to give 
them up; and that is, that they are contradictory to the word 
of God, He adds, that the church of England has left them 
out of her liturgy, and ſo there is an end of the matter. But 
with the Rebuffer's good leave, the matter is not ſo near an end 
as he imagines. For though the church of England has indeed 
left them out of her liturgy, which ſhews that ſhe does not think 
them eſſential; yet the Remarker clearly proved, by the act of 
parliament, which ratified King Edward VI.'s ſecond liturgy, 
that inſtead of believing them to be contradictory, ſhe even thought 
them azreeabie to the word of God, and the primitive church, at 
the very time ſhe threw them out; and declared alſo, that ſuch 
people as deſerted the churches in which the uſages were prac- 
tiſed, lived without knowledge, and the due fear of God, and 
were guilty of a wilſul and damnable ſin. And how will it ſtrike 
the Rebuffer like a thuaderbolt, When I ſhall tell him, and ſhall 
prove it too, that this part of that very act of parliament is {till 
in force? and conſequently, ſhall ſhew, that the uſages are ſtill 
even according to the teſtimony of che preſent church of Eng- 
land, agreeable to the word of God and the primitive church, and 
that whoſoever forſakes any church on account of them, lives 
without knowledge and tne due fear of God, and are guilty of a 
wilfu! and damnable ſin. That this is fo, the preamble to the 
act of uniformity injoined by Queen Elizabeth clearly proves: 
for that act annulled the act of repeal ſet forth by the Popiſh 

neen Mary and her parliament, in fo far as concerns the bock 
of Common Prayer; and conſequently, reſtored the preamble 
above mentioned to King Edward VI.'s act. Upon this ſcore, I 
mean, as ſuppoſing the above preamble to be fill in force, the 
learned Mr Bowyer aflirms, that the doctrine of the church of 
England with reſpect to the /acr?/:ce of the Chriſtian Euchariſt, 
is ſtill the ſame, as when the uſages were practiſed by her re- 
formers. See his true account, in anſwer to Hoadley's plain ac- 
count of the Lord's Supper, p. 54, 55. where he alſo expreſely 
ſays, © That though the above act of King Edward was repealed 
© by Queen Mary, yet it was revived by Queen Elizabeth, and 


% confirmed by King Charles II.“ But though we could nor 


vouch for the uſages by ſuch high authority; ſeeing the church 
of England, at the ſame time that ſhe hath given evidence, 
that ſhe thinks them not eſſential, yet has never, by any public 
deed, declared that ſhe believes them to be errors, far leſs he- 
reſies; and ſeeing many of her greateſt ſcholars, and worthieſt 
members, as Arhbiſhop Laud, Biſhop Poynet, Mr Mede, Dr Bre- 
vint, Mr Scandaret, Mr Thorndike, before the Revolution, and 
ſince that period, Archbiſhop Wake, the great Biſhop Bull, Mr 
Bowyer, Mr Wheatley, the author c he new Whole __ of 
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Man, Sc. Cc. and above all, Mr Johnſon Vicar of Cranbrook, 
m his Unbloody Sacrifice and Altar unveiled and ſupported, 
who, as Mr Bowyer juſtly ſays, has exhauſted the ſubject, have 
appeared, all of them in the defence of ſome, and others in de- 
fence of every one of the uſages: I ſay, ſeeing the church of 
England has given no deciſion againſt the uſages, and that ſome 
of her beſt and ableſt clergymen have openly vindicated them, 
as conſonant to her doctrine, as well as agreeable to the word of 
God and the primitive church; is it not aſtoniſhing that there 
ſhould be one man found within her pale, one man indeed in 
the whole world, that ſhould dare to ſay, that they are not on- 
ly contradictory to the word of God, but ſome of them, and 
particularly the invocation of the Holy Spirit on the ſacramental 
elements, downright blaſphemy! God complains of the Iſraecl- 
tes, by the prophet Jeremiah, that they were not aſhamed, 
reit her could they bluſh ; and 1 am ſorry to obſerve, that the 
fame complaint may be made of ſome in our days. For mutt 
not that man have a face of braſs, who dares to call that blaſ- 
phemy, (Rebuff, p. 81.) .which not only the Engliſh church 
and Engliſh nation, in the act of parliament ſo often men- 
tioned, has declared to be agreeable to the word of God,; but 
which has been proved by clergymen of his own communion, 
Meſſrs Johnſon, Bingham, Bowyer, and others, to have been 
practiſed by the whole church of Chriſt from the beginning 
down to the Reformation. There is not one ancient liturgy 
extant, in which there is not an expreſs invocation; and Arch- 
biſhop Wake, another learned aud worthy primate "of his own 
communion, will tell him, (preliminary diſcourſe to his Tranſ- 
Jation of the apoſtolical Fathers, p. 102.) © that thoſe prayers, 
« in wyich all the liturgizs agree, in ſenſe at leaſt, if not in 
te words, it may reaſanably be pre red, Were firft preſcribed in 
& the fame or like terns by the apo'ties and evangeliſts.” Poor 
Rebuffer ! thou art fitter for a hoſpital than a pulpit ; and even 
there I am afraid, there will be no cure found for a w---g h--d. 
Bat bowever that may be, in anſwer to what this enemy of 
truth has ſcribbled againſt the law fulneſs of the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit on the facramental elements, the reader may be 
pleaſed to conſult Mr Bingham's Feclefialtical Antiquities, vol. 6. 
Tobnfen's Unbloody Sacrifice, and Altar Unveiled, vol. 1. and 
Bowyer” s true Account of the Lord's Supper, in anftyer to Hoad- 


ley's plain account; not to mention the writings of the Engliſh 


Nonjurors in defence of the uſages: where fiet only all that this 


poor creature has ſaid, but all that has been collected by che 
ableſt ad verſaries of pure and primitive Chriſtianity, is fairly can- 
vaſſed and fully refuted. And in defence of what js urged againſt 
placing the invocarion ter, and not before the words of inſtitu- 
tation, ſee Dr Brett's Diſſertation on the ancient liturgies, 
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p. 135, 136.—While I only obſerve, that the Rebuffer is the un- 
lncklel champion that ever attempted to ſupport a good cauſe, 
ſeeing every weapon he uſes againſt his adverſary, almoſt infallibly 
recoils upon, and wounds himſelf. It is particularly ſo in this caſe : 
for if it be ſo criminal in the uſagers (who by the by follow in 
this practice, the whole Chriſtian church, except the Romiſh) 
to place the invocation after and not before the words of inſti- 
tution, how guilty is the church of England herſelf, as Dr Brett 
well remarks, which, inſtead of ufing the words of inſtitution at 
the diſtribution, as our bleſſed Lord did; (for he bid his apoſtles 
take and eat, before he ſaid, This is my body), has taken them into 
her prayer of conſecration, and ordered very different expreſſions 
to be uſed at the diſtribution? I have only farther to add, that 
the arguments he has uſed againſt the invocation, ſuch as they 
are, perfectly coincide, and therefore are probably borrowed ei- 
ther from the worſt book of the moſt unprincipled biſhop that 
ever diſgraced the church of England, I mean, Dr Hoadley's Plain 
Account; or are ſuch as are urged by the Papiſts, in defence of 
the groſſeſt of all their errors, tranſubſtantiation. For Biſhop 
Hoadley argues, as the Rebuffer does, that our bleſſed Lord did 
not bleſs the bread and wine, (in direct contradiction to St Paul, 
who calls it the cup of bleſſing, which we bleſs), becauſe the 
word it is not in the original. And as our learned adverſary, 
ſo the Papiſts, to magnity the power of their prieſts, allo ſay, 
(even in the face of their own maſs-book, which has {till a prayer 
of invocation), that the words of inſtitution alone are ſufficient 
ſor the conſecration. Thus Simeon and Levi, brethren in ini- 
quity, join together; and in this good company 1 leave the 
Rev. Rebuffer, and proceed 

To the 2hird article of charge, the Simony. This is the welt 
terrible of all terribles! But courage, my heart! Thou haſt pretty 
well eſcaped the former perils, perhaps thou mayſt have the good 
fortune to get unhurt through this alſo. 

What the Rebuffer's view, in propaling fo infamous a ſtory, 
which at this diſtance of time has all the guilt of the firſt inven- 
tion, is, I ſhall not pretend to ſay. But if what I baye heard al- 
edged be true, that he means by it to blacken the „hole party, 
in hopes that be may fill his bags, by prevailing on ſome of Mr 
D 's congregation to forfake their old paſtor, and join his 
more hallowed miniſtrations, that is at once fo wicked and fo in- 
famous a defign, chat nothing can juſtify it in the fight. of God, 
nor any thing, but the extremity of want, even rags and beggary 
ſo much as palliate it in the eye of man, For my own part, 1 
care not a penny, whether the accuſ2tion be true or falſe ; be- 
cauſe I am certain, J can juſtify the orders of the Now t cler- 


ey in Scotland, in ſpite. of what this defamer either has ſaid. or 
| can 
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can ſay. Indeed, if T could not, woe would be to the whole 
Chriſtian world. For ſeeing, if there be any truth in hiſtory, 
Simony has been a very common crime both in the eaſtern 
and weſtern churches, in different ages, nobody could ſay, 
if the Rebuffer's principle holds true, that there is one law- 
fal clergyman, or one rightly baptiſed Chriſtian now alive ; 
becauſe no one can ſay, but that the biſhop or prieſt who ordain- 
ed or baptifed him, (or at leaſt that ſome one in the line of ſuc- 
ceſſion from the apoſtles), has been guilty of Simony ; and ſo all 
Chriſtians muſt live in the moſt dreadful uncertainty with reſpect 
to their very baptiſms. This the author of the Remarks obſerved 
before, and the Rebuffer has not denied it, and yet has made no 
anſwer ; a ſure ſign that he can make none. For which reaſon 
it ſeems impoſſible, that he ſhould believe his own doctrine, o- 
therwiſe he could never mount the pulpit, without the terrible 
apprehenſion of drawing near to God without being fent, and 
conſequently of periſhing in the gainſaying of Corah. Indeed, 
as Simony can be committed ſo ſecretly that no eye but God's 
may fee it, if it invalidates holy orders, thouſands of innocent 
clergymen, and millions of innocent people, might ſuffer in their 
moſt importanr, their ſpiritual iatereſts, for the crime of one or two 
perſons, no otherwiſe related to them, than as defcended from 
the ſame firſt parents: And as it is not conſiſtent with the good- 
nels of God to permit it thus to be, I from thence conchade, that 
however atrocious a crime Simony may be in the perſons who 
are guilty of it, yet it no wiſe affects the orders of their inno- 
cent ſucceſſors. ; 

I have faid this much upon general principles, for the fatif- 
faction of well-meaning, people, unacquainted with theſe matters, 
who might otherwiſe be ſtumbled at what this butcher of cha- 
racters has boldly, but moſt falſely advanced. But with kimfelt 
can make ſhort work; becauſe I can not only ſhew, in general, 

rom many different canons of the church of England, how com: 

mon a practice the abominable crime of Simony heretofore has 
been in all its different ſhapes, as well among the biſhops as the 
inferior clergy of that church ; but can alſo prove, in particular, 
by incontettible evidence, that ſeveral archbiſhops of Canterbury 
have been promoted through the influence of money, Which ne- 
ceſſarily, according to the Rebuffer's doctrine, deſtroys the order: 
of that whole church ; becauſe the archbiſhops of Canterbury are 
not only immediately- concerned in the confecration of every bi 
ſhop within their own province, but alſo in the conſecration o 
the archbiſhop of York, which inakes their influence extend ove 
the whole kingdom. 


The canons hereafter quoted, are theſe publiſhed by unexcep 
tionable authority, the Rev. Mr John Johnſon Vicar of Cranbrook 
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a clergyman af the Rebuffer's own communion. The reader 


then may conſult the excerptions of Ecgbright, anno 740, canon 


43. which runs in theſe words: © If any bithop, prieft, or dea- 
con, obtained this dignity with -7207ey, let both him and the 
« ordainer be depoſed,” &c. Allo the heads of theſe canons 
which were enacted at Wincheſter, anno 1070, under Archbi- 
ſhop Lanfrane; the firſt of which is“ concerning the coming in 
« of biſhops and abbots by Simoniacal hereſy.” And the ſecond, 
concerning ordaining men promiſcuouſly, and by means of mo- 
« ney.” So ina council held next year, at the fame place, and 
under the ſame archbiſhop, the ſecond canon decrees, © That 
« no one be ordained by means of Sizonacal hereſy.” In the 
council held at Weſtminſter under Archbiſhop Anſelm, ano 
1102, we are told, that“ three great abbots were depoſed for 
C Simony, and three others deprived for other crimes ; but ſome 
© of them were afterwards reſtored by dint of money.” In like 
manner, the firſt canon under Archbiſhop Corboyl, at London, 
1126, forbids any man to be“ ordained for money.” So alſo, 
next year, at Weſtminſter, under the ſame archbiſhop, the firſt 


« forbids churches, dignities, and benetices, to be in any wiſe 


& ſold or bought; and the ſecond forbids any man to be o- 
„ dained or preferred by means of money.” Again, of Arch- 
biſhop Richard's canons, anmo 1175, the ſeventh runs thus : © The 
holy ſynod deteſts Simoniacal hereſy, and ordains that nothing 
„be demanded for orders, chriſm, baptiſm,” &c. Sce alfo the 
canons under Stephen Langton, at Oxford, 1222, Viz. the third 
and eighteenth ; and under Othobon, 1268, can. 33. and many 
From all which, the reader muſt be convinced how 
ſtrongly infected the church of England in thoſe days muſt have 
been with Simony ; ſeeing nothing elſe can account for ſo. many 
different laws being made againſt that practice, within 200 years. 

But, not to reſt upon a general charge, (though that alone, 
ſupported by ſo many canons, would in this caſe be ſufficient), I 
find in Mr Collier's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, (the 
fulleſt and beſt vouched account that ever was given of the 
church of England), no leſs than three inſtances of the Arch. 
biſhiops of Canterbucy being promoted, and ſome of them ex- 
preſsly ordained by the Pope himſelf, in conſequence of a bribe 
to the holy ſee, viz. Richard, Chancellor of Lincoln, promoted 
anno 1229, by Pope Gregory IX. againſt Walter de Hemiſton, 
choſen by the monks of Canterbury, who then had the right 
of election. The onerous cauſe of which preference was, a“ pro- 
« miſe by the King's ambaſſador, of the tenth of all the ſtock 
% and money in England and Ireland, to ſupport him in his war 
* againſt the Emperor.” Until that promiſe was made, the 


hiſtorian obſerves, that the Pope and conclave “ were not very 
D « promiſing 
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& promiſing in their humour ;” but upon getting the King's 
letters for the tenths, that made the matter ſecure, Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of Britain, p. 432, 433. So in the year 1313, Walter 
Reynolds Biſhop of Worceſter was tranſlated by papal authority 
to the fee of Canterbury, in direct oppoſition to Cobham Dean of 
Saliſbury, regularly elected. The biſbop, to make good his 
point, © fenced againſt inconveniencies with his money,” ibid. 


p. 508. And again, © Simom Mepham, being elected ae 1328 


„ by the convent, and approved of by the King, the election, 
te by the intere/t of a good preſent, was confirmed by the Pope, 
* who conſecrated Mepham at Avignon,” p. 530. The vouch- 
ers quoted on the margin by Mr Collier, are tor the firſt inſtance, 
Matth. Paris Hiſtory ; for the ſecond, Godwin's Angl. Sac. in 
Archiep. Cant. and for the laſt, Cotton's Abridgement of the 
Tower Records, fol. 609. The authority of which, as far as J 
know, was never called in queſtion, If the Rebuffer ſhould 
plead that Reynold's being a biſhep before his promotion to the 
fee of Canterbury, his orders could not be affected by his Simony 
at that time; I anſwer, that however good an argument that 
might be in another man's mouth, it comes but with an ill 
grace from him who has ſuch a knack at forfeiting, %% fan, 
the character of Catholic biſhops for much leſs crimes : or, 
though we ſhould ſuſtain that argument even from him, it nei- 
ther defends the firſt or laſt caſe, becauſe both Richard and Me- 
pham were raiſed to the Epiſcopal dignity directly in conſe- 
quence of Simony, and the laſt was ordained by the impious 
Pope himſelf, who actually received the money. And now 
things being thus, how imprudent, and I think I may add, how 
groſsly ignorant even of his own affairs, is this famous eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtorian ! nay, how cruelly unnatural both to himſelf and to 
that church which he pretends to be his holy mother? ſeeing, 


with the deadly weapon of Simony, whereby he thought to hew 


only the ungodly, i. e. the wicked Nonjurors, to pieces, he has, 
by an unhappy back-blow, murdered himſelf as a prieſt, and ript 
up the bowels of his pious parent and all her children! And 
what a thirſt, what a rage for ſpiritual murder, (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) muſt this man have, who, rather than not 
glut his vengeance with the deſtruction of a few poor people, 
whom he reckons to be his enemies, (but who really differ from 
him merely for conſcience ſake), chuſes to involve himſelf, his 
church, and all her prieſts and people, in one common ruin with 
them! But this gentleman pretends to have holy ſcripture on 
his ſide : and thither let us now follow him. 

The paſſage he refers to is Acts viii. 18, 19, 20, 21.“ And 
& when Simon ſaw that, through laying on of hands, the 
© Holy Ghoſt was given, he offered them money, ſaying, Give 


„ me 


„ 


« me alſo this power, that on whomſoever I lay my hands, he may 
&* receive the Holy Ghoſt. But Peter ſaid unto him, Thy mo- 
© ney perith with thee, becauſe thou haſt thought that the gift 
* of God may be purchated with money: Thou haſt neither 
« part nor lot in this matter: for thy heart is not right in the 
« fight of God.” From theſe words, my learned adverſary de- 
ſcribes Simony © to be an offer of money for obtaining holy 

« orders, which exceeds (ſays he) in malignity every other in- 
« ſtance of irregulariry and uncanonicalneſs, and is an abſolute 
© bar, by the ſentence of an inſpired apoſtle, upon having any 
« part or lot in the ſpiritual gift“ That is, acc ng to the 
Rebuffer, a perion ordamed through the influence of money, is 
no more a clergyman than if hands had never been laid upon 
him. But do the words he alludes to, and which are juſt row 
quoted, warrant kim to {ay fo? and particularly, does the ſacred 
text itſelf ſay ſo? No, by no means. It fays indeed, that the 
impoſtor offered the apoſtles money, that they might confer on 
him the power of conveying the Holy Ghoſt to others; but it does 
not tell us what means he "expatied the apoliles were to make ule 
of in orderto convey that gift to him. nor does the text ſay, that 
offering money was “ an effectual bar upon having any part or 
lot in the /ptritral gift,“ that is, as the Rebuffer explains the ſe 
words, in holy orders; but only, that Magus had no part or let 
iv T6 Mya Tito, 111 ſermon 10/iro, fays Dr Hammond; literally, in 
this word or doctrine ; or in this matter, accerding to our tranſ- 


lation, the plain meaning cf which is, that he had no part or 


loc in the Chriſtian doctrine ; that is, he was not a ſincere pro- 
feiſor of Chriſtianity, but a hypocrite, becauſe his heart, as the 
apoſtle adds, was not right in the fight of God. How this learn- 
ed gentleman has tranſlated >/ys rirw the Hπ⁴tual gift, let him 
tell; but I preſume be will not have the countenance of many 
Greek ſcholars for that liberty. The truth is, Simon Magus 
neither believed in the Holy Ghoſt as a divine perſon; nor holy 
orders to be a divine inſtitution ; nor, in fort, did he credit one 
word of Chriftianity, but looked upon the apoftles as arrant 


cheats like himſelf, mere magicians, but better ftkitled in the dia- 


bulical art than he. For though he pretended to believe, and even 
was baptized, it. was only in hopes of being thereby initiated into 
what he reckoned the deepeſt myſterics of magic. This is the 
opinion of Jn, Whitby, Dr Hammond, and, I believe, all learned 
commentators of the church of England on this ſubject : and in- 
deed is plainly deducible from the words of the apoſtle. And 


hence it appears, that though offer ing money for ſpiritual offices 
and places has been by analogy called Simeny, and very juſtly 
condemned by the Chriſtian church, © yet (as Pr W bithy tays), 
different, and, 4 may add, a very infe- 
* 


eit is a crime of a very 
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« rior nature to that of this impoſtor, which conſiſted, as the 
ſame grear divine, and others oblerve, © not fo much in Inkl am- 
“ bition and avarice, and a deſire of being advanced to the 
25 higheſt dignity: as in this, that he ſtruck at the very founda- 
« tion of the Chriſtian faith, ſuppoſing that the apoſtles and 
* other Chriſtians did their miracles for the contirmation of it, 
* by ſome higher art of magic than what he had learned, and 
c by the ſame art could teach others to do the ſame works for 
% any other end.“ So that it was not holy orders which the 
wickeT Simon either wanted or expected, as the Rebuffer ridi- 
culouily affirms, (without the leaſt authority from ſacred wric), 
bur a greater {kill in the art of magic. And that being the cale, 
it was no wonder if St Peter told him, that without repentance 


his money ſhould periſh with him, fecing he wickedly ſuppoſed 


that the Holy Spiri it could be bribed, or at leaſt, would counte- 
nance bribery in his apoſtle, But becauſe St Peter declared, that 
the impoitor could not purchaſe the miraculaus gifts of the di- 


vine ſpirit himſelf, nor the power of conferring them on others, 
does it therefore follow, that a commifſion to be a miniſter, which | 


conveys 19 ſupernatirel powers, nor always, I fear, even the 07- 


dinary gifts or graces of the Spirit, cannot be conferred upon a 


man who 0 erf money, nor given by one who receives it? By 
no means: becauſe rhe caſes are widely different. To be con- 
vinced of this, the reader will pleaſe to recollect, that our blefled 
Saviour never appointed any fixed method, whereby the apoſtles 


might empower their converts to convey the 1raculous gifts of 


the Holy Ghoſt to others; and therefore he was not obliged, in 
virtue of any promiſe, to confer thoſe gitts, except when and 
how he pleaſed. And hence it came to paſs, that though we 
have reaſon to believe the apoſtles laid their hands on all Chri- 
ſtians for confirmation; yet all did not ſpeak with tongues, nor 
did all work miracles, nor all prophecy, as St Paul tells us; far 
leſs did all who received the Holy Ghoſt themſelves, receive alſy 
a power of conveying him to other people; but he came upon 
every one, and divided to every one, his fupernatu1 as gifts, ſe- 
verally, not as the apoſtles, but as he himſelf willed : whereas 
our bleſſed Lord gave an expreſs commiſſion to his apoſtles to 
fend other biſhops and prieſts as he was ſent by his Father, and 
promiſed to be with them who were this ſeut in the exerciſe of 
their ſpiritual functions, even into the end of the world ; without 
any intimation that te evil diſpoſitions of the receivers hearts 
ſhould be any bar ta their commiſſion. For which reaſon, our 
blefled Saviour is obliged, in virtue of that promiſe, to grant Y 
warrant and authority to thoſe who are Epiſcopally ordained ; 
even though 8 ſhould be offered, and alſo taten for the im- 
potion of hands, For holy orders are not a ſpiritual gift in the 
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ſame ſenſe as ſupernatural powers, or even the ordinary graces 
or virtues of the goſpel are; becauſe they do not convey at any 
time, now-a-days, the firſt, nor are they always accompanicd, as 
before obſerved, even wich the ſecond ; otherwiſe no lawfully- 
ordained clergyman could be a bad man, which, alas! but too 
often happens. But holy orders are only a ſpiritual gift, in this 
ſenſe, that they convey a power from the Spirit of God, the 
Vicegerent of Chriſt, to miniſter in his ſpiritual kingdom; juſt as a 


commiſſion from a king to be a general makes a ſoldier a com- 
mander, though he has neither the abihties nor the virtues which 


properly belong to that office, And therefore, though Simon Ma- 
gus could not pothibly receive, in conſequence of his impious of- 
ter, the power of beſtowing the Holy Ghoſt on whom he plea- 
led; becauſe the divine Spirit could not have conferred that 
power upon him, without countenancing the ſordid views of the 


impoſtor, and given a fatal blow to the Chriſtian religion ; yet had 


he really defired the ſupreme dignity, and Judas had been alive 
to have conferred it on him, I have no difficulty in affirming, 
that by Judas's ordination, Simon would have been as lawful a 


| biſhop as Hephni and Phinehas, ſons of Eli, were lawtul prieſts, 


or ſadas himſelf a rightful apoſtle. To no purpoſe, therefore, 
has the Rebuticr wreſted this paſlage of ſcripture to favour his 
opinion; for in fact no {uch conſequences as he has drawn, can 
fairly be deduced from it, It1s a vam opinion, it is a falſe opi- 


nion, perfectly unknown in the primitive times, nor ever received 


by the church of England. In ſhort, the Rebuffer ſtands in this 
caſe, if not entirely, yet almoſt alone; and may be ſaid, without 
any great miſtabe, to be like Athanaſius, though in a very different 
cauſe, againſt the whole world. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the eighth canon of the 
firſt council of Nice, 

The Remarker on the Rebuff=r's firſt performance had ob- 
ſerved, that that great and reſpectable council, having received 
the Novatian clergy, without new orders, behoved, 'by parity 
of reaſon, to be of opinion, that Simony does not inv alidate a bi. 
ſhop's conſecration. In anſwer to which, the Rebuffer, p. 92. 
firſt charges t the Remarker with having actually ſaid, that No- 
vatian's conſecrators were bribed, when he only faid that they were 
hiled diu, if not bribed ; and then, after fighting for a While 
with a man of ſtraw of his own making, he offers this powerful 
argument, the ſum of all he has to ſay on this topic, that if Ca- 
ranza does not deceive him, the canon referred to did order the 
Novatian clergy to be re-ordamed. Now, not to infift that the 


Rebuffer's edition of Caranza's works is contradicted by the Ge- 
neva edition, which gives a very different turn to that canon; not 
10 inſilt, that the different parts of the canon are manifeſtly ſer 
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at variance among themſelves, by his tranſlation; T would fain 
aſk the Rebuffer, Why fo learned a hiſtorian as he pretends to 
be, ſhould traſt to any tranſlation, and not have recourſe to the 
original, in order to confute his adverſary? If the Nicene canons 
in Greek are not in his own library, how eaſy a matter was it 
to get a tranſcript of the eighth canon from the advocate's li- 
brary in Edinburgh? or if any tranſlation was to be relied upon, 
might it not have been expected, that ſo zealous a Proteſtant 
would have preferred the great Biſhop Beveridge, or Mr John- 
ſon's verſions, to that of a perſecuting Papiſt, ſeeing they were 
eminent members of his own communion, and two of the beſt 
ſcholars and beſt clergymen the Revolution church of England 
ever bred? Surcly, when one reflects, that this zealous Rebuffer 
has declared Popery to be worſe than Heathenifin, p. 69. and fo 
cannot lay great ſtreſs upon the teſtimony of a bigotted Roman 
Catholic, in oppoſition to two of the greateſt ornaments of his own 
church; it but too clearly ſhews, that he was glad cf even the 
ſemblance of evidence to ſupport a malicious calumny; and muſt 
convince every unprejudiced perſon, that ſcandal is his delight. 
Meantime, whatever may be in that matter, I ſhall here give 
an exact tranſlation of the whole canon; and ſhall fubjoin as 
much of the original as is ſufficient to thew clearly the deſign of 
it; and then ſhall leave it to the reader to judge o whole (de 
the truth lies. Concerning thoſe who formerly called them- 
& felves Puritans, or the Pure Ones, but have or ſhall come 
© over to the Catholic church, it ſeemeth meet to the holy and 
c great ſynod, that they who have received impoſition of hands, 
«© or are ordained, remain ſo among the clergy. It is proper how- 
% ever, that before all things, they profeſs by writing, that they 
c will embrace and follow the doctrine of the Catholic church; 
„ that is, will communicate with perſons twice married, and 
« thoſe that in time of perſecution, have fallen into idolatry, 
% concerning whom or whoſe repentance fer times and, ſpaces 
& are determined and ſixed; fo that they will fulluw the dic- 
c tates of the Catholic and Apoſtolic church in all things. All 
of them therefore, what{never, whether in villages or cities, 
«* if they enly are found ordained, they. who cre found in the 
* clergy, ſhell be (or continue) in the ſame rank or order. But 
if any of them fhall come over, where there is a biſhop or 
preſbyter of the Catholic church ſettled, it is clear, that the 
«© biſhop of the church ſhall in that place have the dignity of 
„ biſhop, And he who was called biſhop by the Novatians, ſhall 
enjoy the honour of the preibyterate ; unleſs it pleaſe the Ca- 
© tholic biſhop to honour him with the name of biſhop alſo. 
© But if this does not pleaſe him, (i. e. the Catholic biſhop), let 
& him provide for him, (i. e. for the Novatian biſhop), the place 
bo ' „* 80 
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us, i. e. a village biſhop, or of preſbyter; that 


© of a Chorepiſc 


« fo he may by all means be among the clergy, and that there 


« may not be two biſhops in one city.” Here follows the Greek, 
as far as is neceſſary to ſhew the ſenſe of the canon, taken from 
Harduin's Paris laſt edition of the Ancient Councils, in twelve 
volumes folio, which by the by agrees with Bithop Beveridge. 
epi rc. ovopatovIaoy wv favills rabapug mort, Tfootp yourvor It Th xaboninn txranciay 
Lok Th dyig nar pryann ouvida, art xtipobrrTywevus aulig, Atte dog ty T6 xAnpw— 
ly Av fy dvi, Ute iv xopertig Hſe &v Torteorv dulos {vor Eupioxoiwlo xterpnlovybevieg, 
e Eupioxywpever iv TO KAngu, tOoviar ty 70 avlo & . tt Je rule &ulo wn dptoxony 
{Tivo aa THr0v þ yoptrrioronty þ fee UTtp T5 ty TW M ο Gnas G0xF is avall, 114 
un er ROME, Sun i10%0704 G. Now, that by this canon the Novatian 
clergy were not to be re- ordained, will be obvious, I imagine, 
from the following conſiderations, 

1/t, "That the word xeipobervpevry; is a participle paſſive preſent, 
indicates, that their ordination was already over: for if the coun- 
cil had intended that they ſhould have new orders, I prefume 
they would have made uſe either of the infinitive paſſive, or the 
future participle. | 

2dly, This appears from the uſe of the word wiv, continue 
among the clergy : for this ſuppoſes that they were clergymen 
before; whereas, if the council had ordered them to be re-or- 
dained, it raiſed them to a dignity which, in their judgement, 
they had not before; and ſo could not in common ſenſe ſay, 
that they were to remain in, but were to be promoted to, the 
rank of clergy. But this, if poſlible, is ſtill clearer, 

34ly, From that part of the canon which decrees, © That in 
« wharſvever village or city the Novatians ſhall be found to be 
« the only ordaized perſons, that is, where there is no biſhop er 
« prieſt of the Catholic church, there the Novatian biſhop or prieſt 
« ſhall remain in the ſame rank or order:“ for this expreſely 
ſuppoſes, 1/t, that in the judgement of this council, the Novatians 
were really ordained ; and, 24ly, that they had no occaſion for 
new orders, but were to be received into the church in the ſame 
rank or character which they had held in the ſchiſm. The 
reaſon of which was, as Mr Johnſon (after Balſamon, Zonaras, 
Ariftenus, Biſhop Beveridge, Rogerus, Bernardus, Van Ephen; and 
Suicerus, in his T heſaurus Eceleſiaſticus, under the word xupotroia,) 
tells us, that the Novatians were not only found in the faith, 
but had Epitcopal ordination ; and therefore had no occaſion fer 
new orders. 

Finally, this appears from the anxiety the council diſcovers for 
their continuing in the clergy ; That by all means, ſays the ca- 
non, they may, (not em io be, but may really) be among the 
clergy ; Yor denn, in eccleſiaſtical language, is generally an exple- 
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tive; as might be ſhewn by numberleſs inſtances out of the New || , 
Teſtament, if it were neceſſary. | be 
In ſhort, tho? there is no doubt but the Novatians, both clergy Þ 
and laity, were received to the peace of the church by impoſition th 
of hands, as all heretics'and ſchiſmarics of every denomination 
were; and though the canon may perhaps be conſtrued to imply 
ſo much, yet it is manifelt, from the whole ſcope of it, as well as Ire 
as the above learned and judicious commentators, that new orders 
were never ſo much as thought of. And if not, then the Remark- Þ 4 
er's concluſion from the conduct of this great council ſtands firm 
and ſure, namely, that orders from biſhops Simoniacally promoted, 
are good and valid; ſeeing the Novatian clergy were not re- pe 
ordained, although the head of that party was promoted by 
means more ſcandalous, more indecent, and no leſs criminal, than I fg 
even bribery is. | Gy 
And now, ſeeing it has been clearly made appear, that the I fe. 
crime of Simon Magus was very different from Simony, in the I hi 

modern ſenſe of the word; and ſince it is no leſs plain, both from 
holy ſcripture, and the canons of the firſt great council, that this tn 
lat crime does not incapacitate for holy orders, it matters not a pe 
farthing, whether the charge againſt Dr Rattray and Biſhop pe 
Dunbar can be made good or not: becauſe, though guilty, it could I hi- 
hurt only their perſonal characters, but in no ſhape affect the 
million of their innocent ſucceſſors. However, happily, the evi- | ter 
dence that has hitherto appeared even againſt them, is ſo flen- I ho 
der, that were Simony a capital crime, it would not ſubject them I rer 
to the ſmalleſt penalty. For hearſay evidence is admitted in 9, 
no court of juſtice in a cauſe worth ſixpence; and no better evi- Ive. 
dence has this bold defamer brought againſt the worthy gentle- It 
men he has accuſed : for though he mentions ſeveral names, yet eq 
all centers at laſt in Biſhop Ouchterlonie; nor does he pretend m 
to fay, that he was certain of their guilt from his own particular IIe 
knowledge, but collects it from words in a letter, Viz. great o but 
fers, of doubtful meaning, which may bear a very found ſenſe, I ir 
and probably had no reference to thoſe gentlemen's conſecra- Iwo 
tions, but to a very different buſineſs, as ſhall be ſhewn here- eve 
after. Meantime, however that may be, I am ſorry to obſerve, I ma 
that never was there a more inſufficient witneſs of a fact which Ih 
he did not fee with his own eyes, than Mr Ouchterlonie ; be- bet 
cauſe never perhaps was there a more credulous, nor more illi- I Ou 
rerate man advanced to the ſupreme dignity. The Rebuffer B buf 
| would fain draw a reſemblance between Cornelius Biſhop of Naga 
| Rome, and that gentleman his friend; but in no one feature, ex- affa 
cept that they were both biſhops, does the likeneſs hit. For Cor- has 
nelius was not only promoted canonically to the ſee of Rome, Iriar 


but was one of the greateſt and worthieſt men of the age in] terl 
| which 
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which he lived, as St Cyprian clearly teſtifies : whereas it can 
be proved by written evidence, and is known to living witneſſes, 
that Mr Ouchterlonie was promoted not only in oppoſition to all 
the provincial biſhops at that time in Scotland, and againſt the 
proteſt of about twenty preſbyters, who offered to ſhew cauſe 
why he ſhould not be promoted, and were not heard; but in di- 
rect oppoſition alſo to Biſhop Fullerton, then acknowledged me- 
tropolitan; who, when Biſhop Freebairn conſulted him, diſ- 
charged him to conſecrate My Ouchterlonie by name, till his cha- 
racter was cleared up. Nay, what, if poſſible, bears ſtill harder 
on Mr Ouchterlonie, good Biſhop Cant, who had been over- 
perſuaded to concur in his promotion, no ſooner laid his hands 
upon him, than he repented in duſt and aſhes. This appears 
from an holograph letter of his to _— Millar, only three or 
four days after Mr Ouchterlonie's conſecration, which I have 
ſeen, and can produce ; wherein he regrets his having a hand in 
his promotion, as the worſt action of his life. 

It is with great regret, that I have been obliged to lay open 
this poor gentleman's failings : for I could have withed they had 
been buried in the grave with him, and configned over to per- 
petual oblivion. But the Rebuffer muſt place this expoſure of 
his friend, to his own account, as well as other matters: becauſe, 
having ſupported a malicious calumny againſt worthier and bet- 
ter men, chiefly by his evidence, it became neceſſary to ſhew 
how little it is to be rehed upon. I know well, and reve- 
rence highly the piety of the old ſaying, De mortuis, nil niſi 
bonum but it is applicable to thoſe only who unneceſſarily re- 
veal, not to them who in defence of injured innocence, are obliged 
to expoſe their neighbour's faults. And there is another maxim 
equally ſacred, which will not only bear me out, but which 
makes it a duty to ſay this much; Fat juſtitia, pereat mundus. 
Let juſtice be done, though not only a ſingle perſon ſhould ſuffer, 
but though the whole world go to ruin by it. As for the church, 
if there was one traitor among twelve apoſtles, it need be no 
wonder, and we need not be much aſhamed, that there was one, or 
even more, illiterate, irregular, and even falſe brother, among ſo 
many of our clergy. Let me add, that there is one circumſtance, 
which muſt convince every reaſonable perſon of the great difference 
between Cornelius's teſtimony concerning Novatians ſtory, and Mr 


Ouchterlonie's againſt Biſhop Rattray, however much the Re- 


buffer may chuſe to confound them; and that is, that the charge 
againſt Novatian was univerſally believed at the time when the 
affair happened, (ſee St Cyprian's Epiſtles on that ſubject), and 
has been handed down, as an undoubted- fact, by the beſt hiſto. 
rians in all ages: Whereas, ſo light in the ſcale was Mr Ouch. 
terlonie's evidence againſt Biſhop Rattray, that not one of a 
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thouſand at the ume ever believed the malicious ſtory againſt 
him ; nor, I am perſuaded, will yet believe it, though it has got 
the ſanction of the Rebuffer, and ſhould get the ſanction of fifty 
ſuch as he, No: Biſhop Rattray's memory will be dear to every 
lover of truth and genuine Chriſtianity, while there is an Epiſco- 
pal church in Scotland regardful of celebrating the divine ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, as the church of England enjoins all 
her children to celebrate it; ] mean, as our Saviour Chriſt com- 
aanded, and the good fathers of the primitive church frequented 
it, (Homily on the Lord's Supper, part 1.) whereas the memory 
of Norman Sievewright will either perith for ever, or be remem.- 
bered with abhorrence. By the by, the reader will perceive how 
highly the church of England venerates the primitive fathers, ſee- 
ing the commands her prieſts to celebrate the holy Euchariſt as they 
trequented it; whereas the Rebuffer ridicules thoſe venerable 


* ſages, deſpiſes their authority, and even declares their invocation 


of the Holy Spirit on the ſacramental elements to be blaſphemy ! 
How pious and dutiſul a fon of the church of England is this! 
and how highly to be eſteemed by all who reverence the injunc- 
tions of their holy mother! But to return. That the clergy 


of Fife did make propoſals, through Mr Morrice, to Biſhop Ros, 
to become their proper biſhop, and that Lord Dun interpoſed 


his good offices alſo, I believe is true; but that malice itſelf can 
bardly fix the flain of Simony on theſe propoſals, will appear 
from the following copy cf them, taken from an original in Mr 
Morrice's own hand. Mr Morrice was inſtructed by his brethren 
W Ripulate with Biſhop Rofs, %%, That le ſhall not go into 

the meaſures of the college, to ſupport them, in caſe they 


«© thould attack us, or the cleryy in any other diſtriét: but he 


* ſhall before hand, at our ſight, write to Mr Gadderer, for 
« ſettling a corre{pondence with him, as the only local biſhop 
c beſide the biſhop of Edinburgh; and that he ſhall concur with 
e the ſaid Biſhop Gadderer, and biſhop of Edinburgh, in ſup- 


«« porting and exerciſing their authority as local biſhops, regard-ſſ i 


ing ſuch only as the provincial biſhops of this church who are 
* canonically elected and inducted into diſtricts; and that in 
< oppoſition to all ſuch as are not ſo inducted, who may claim 
authority in this church, if they ſhall give occaſion to diſclaim 
« their pretended right, by endeavouring to exercile it, 

240, © That as he fhall not take ſeparate meaſures from the 


« above-mentioned biſhops, ſo he fhall govern us by the joint : 


“ advice of his clergy, and ſhall not go into any meaſures with 

* thofe who are not local and provincial biſhops, nor ſhall do any 
<< thing to infringe the concordate already made. 

2770, * That in caſe of a biſhop's being elected by the prel- 

66 byters to any diſtrict in this nation, and application made ” 

; « rhe 
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ce the confirmation thereof, and his conſecration, he ſhall, with- 
« out regard to thoſe who are not local biſhops, concur with 
* the local ang provincial biſhops, in ſuſtaining the right of the 
« clergy in elections; and where no valid objection is made 
« againſt the perſon elected, he ſhall be ready to concur with 
cc the faid lawful bifhops, in the confecration and inducting him 
c to the diſtrict. 

4to, To ſuggeſt to him the benefit that will redound to 
„this church in general, and to himſelf and us in particular, 
« in caſe of his accepting the government of us, and exerciſing 
&« jt according to theſe conditions and meaſures ; and that from 
“ the juſt power of the provincial biſhops being reſtored and 
% duly exerciſed independent of others, and alſo from the en- 
* conragement which he may depend on both from clergy and 
e lait 

fo, « To fee that the above letter to Biſhop Gadderer do 
« expreſsly bear, that he ſhall ſtill act in concert with him; and 
* to get him likewiſe to promile, in cafe of the biſhop of Fdin- 
* burgl's being moved by any biſhops at large, to do any thing 
« raſhly, he ſhall keep in unity with Biſhop Gadderer ; that 
« they two, making a joint repreſentation of the caſe to 
„ him, may get him to come over to them.” Theſe were 
the terms propoſed to Biſhop Roſs in the name of the clergy of 
Fife; theſe the offers which the Rebuffer conſtrues to be Simo- 
niacal offers! and yet the vindicater will venture to ſay, they. 
are ſuch as might have been made by the worthieft ſons of the 
church in the pureſt and beft of times. Biſhop Roſs had been un- 
happily engaged with a fet of men, who preſumed to uſurp a _ 
power over this national church, contrary to all the laws eſta- 
blithed for the preſervation of diſcipline and order in the king- 
dom of our blefled Lord ; and as he was a peaceable, and, in the 
main, a worthy man, it was not only proper, but it was pions, 
to reconcile him if poſſible to his duty, and even to make it his 
intereſt to come over to the right ſide: for thus it is that Al- 
mighty God dealeth with ourſelves, connecting, our duty fo in- 
ſeparably with cur happineſs, that it 10 impoſhble to purſne the 
one, without being certain of partaking of the other. Suppoſe 
therefore, that the words “ encouragement which he may de- 
% pend upon both from clergy and laity,” in the above propo- 
ſals, ſhould be conſtrued to imply an annual contribution, to en- 
able Biſhop Rofs (in the event of his becoming their proper dio- 
ceſan) to ſupport his high character with the greater digrity 
and decency ; ; as the honeſt man had a numerous family, and a 
very ſcanty income, it was no more, J apprehend, than clergy 


4 and laity might openly avow, and can well be warranted by the 


higheft * The Jewith prieſts, by the ſpecial appoint mei q 
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of God himſelf, contributed yearly a tench of their n tithe 


for the ſupport of their high-prieſt : and what they gave by com- 

mand, Chriſtian prieſts and people may certainly give as a free. | 
will-offering ; nor will any perſon who has the leaſt grain of that 
heavenly virtue, which thinketh no evil, nay, who has the leaſt | 
grain of common ſenſe, harbour any ſuſpicion of criminality in | 


this caſe ; becauſe, ſuppoſe Lord Dun (whoſe unſpoted virtue | 


and rigid integrity was incapable of a dirty job) out -of the que- 
ſtion, it is highly improbable, nay, it is morally impoſſible, that 
ten or a dozen clergymen in one dioceſe, of good underſtanding, 
and untainted characters, not to mention laity, ſhould avowedly 


agree together in ſo heinous and ſcandalous a crime as Simony | 


is. Indeed, to offer a bribe in any caſe, but eſpecially a Simo- 
niacal bribe to confer orders, is ſo diſreputable a crime, that I 
dare ſay it has ſeldom been committed in the enlightened ages 
of the church; and never, except by the worlt of men, and by 
ſingle perſons in great ſecrecy : And therefore, to ſuppoſe that 
numbers of clergymen ſhould concur in it, exceeds all belief; 
and will be ſwallowed down by none but thoſe who, by t! c de- 
pravity of their own hearts, judge thoſe of other people. And 
if this part of the accuſation be improbable, it is obvious, het 
that which reſpects Biſhop Millar is much more ſo; becauſe i 
ſuppoſes (till greater numbers to be concerned, and many of che 
of the laity too. For, fays the Rebuffer, p. 94. Biſhop Millar 
Was prevailed on to accept the bribe; and the perſons who 
collected and contributed to make it up, were known to have 
% done fo, of whom a good many were alive in the beginning 
«© of July 1740, and the money lodged in proper bands at Dun- 
% dee.” Now, ſurely, if a good many who collected and con- 
tributed to make up that bribe, were alive at the diſtance of thir- 
teen years, a great many muſt at firſt have been concerned in it; 
and fo this crime, which the moſt abandoned of men only practiſ- 


in a corner, muſt have been openly and avowedly tranſacted 
and as it were in the face of the ſun; credat Fudaus Abella 
Well: let us ſuppoſe for once, that Biſhop Rattray and hi 
friends had caſt off all regard for decency and prudence, as we 


as religion, on this occaſion ; if this was fo, it will be at leaſt aq 


knowledged, that the college biſhops, who were for ſome week 
at that time in and about Edinburgh, muſt have been certai 
of the fact : and if they were, it cannot be doubted but that 
in their private correſpondence with Biſhop Millar, they woul 
have accuſed him in direct terms; eſpecially if he had bee 
previoutly attacked upon the ſubject by Biſhop Ouchterlonie 
without giving ſatisfaction, as the Rebuffer tells us. And ye 
though I have ſeen ſeveral original letters to Biſhop Mill 
trom the college as a body, and from Biſhop Quchterlonie 
| particular 
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particular; and more eſpecially two, one from the college, 
June 24. 1727, the other from Biſhop Ouchterlonie, June 26. 
that ſame year, juſt two days before the famous ſynod which 
cenſurec him, there is not the leaſt hint of Simony in either of 
them; nor that there was any other irregularity in Biſhop Rat- 
tray's nd Biſhop Dunbar's conſecrations, except that they were 
done without their conſent, and wanted a certain perſon's au- 
thority : which laſt, I preſume, will be no fault to the Rebuffer, 
and ] aſſure him was no defect in my eyes. Suppoſe therefore, 
I fay, that we ſhould believe, that out of regard to thoſe per- 
ſons of diſtinction, who, the Rebuffer tells us, compounded the 
afar with Biſhop Millar, the college had omitted to mention 
the Simony expreſsly in their public deed of ſuſpenſion ; yet is 
it »ofſible to believe, that when they were dealing in private 
with their brother, to bring him to a ſenſe of his duty, and 
waen they mentioned ſeveral, in compariſon, trivial offences, 
they ſhould negle&t to touch upon that capital crime, which, 
i" the Rebuffer is to be truſted, was the principal cauſe of their 
cenſure, and of all others was the moſt likely to touch his heart 


with compunction, and cover him with confuſion ? No, it is be- 


yond all credibility ; and it is ſtill more improbable, that, if they 
had believed it to be true, they would have offered to acquit 
him, and receive Biſhops Rattray and Dunbar without the leaſt 
cenſure, providing they agreed to acknowledge their authority, 
and give up the uſages. Yet, in fact, this they did; for in their 
letter above mentioned, of June 24. 1727, to Biſhop Millar, they of- 
fer to confirm his right to the fee of Edinburgh ; and of Biſhops 
Rattray and Dunbar they ſay, we ſhall be heartily glad to em- 
brace them as our colleagues, and biſhops of this national church, 
and to allow them diſtricts.” Signed, Al. Duncan, David Free- 
bairn, Ja. Roſe, Jo. Ouchterlonie, Dav. Ranken, Jo, Gillan. I 
may add, that if they had believed the Simony, the loweſt pu- 
niſhment they could have inflicted, both on the conſecrator and 
and the conſecrated, agreeable to the canons of the univerſal 


church, was depoſition; and yet they only ſuſpended Biſhop 


Millar, and no one elſe. They paſſed no cenſure on Biſhop 
Cant, or on Biſhop Keith ; nor did they deny Biſhops Rattray 
and Dunbar to be true and rightful biſhops, I mean, that they 
had valid orders, far leſs did taey pretend to depoſe or ſuſpend 
them; but only declared, that their conſecrations were tregular, 
and that they had no title to juriſdiction within this national 
church, becauſe forſooth they were promoted without their con- 
ſent. From all which it is evident, that the college biſhops them - 


ſelves didnot at that time believe the ſtory of the Simony. In- 
deed, when it is conſidered, that the late Earl of Panmure and John 
Lord Balmerino were the perſons employed to bring over Biſhop 

| _ Millar, 
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Millar, as Lord Dun had attempted to reconcile Biſhop Roſs, 


the very name of ſuch perſons of worth and honour is ſufficient 


to ftifle the din of infamous clamour, and to condemn this ſcur- 
rilous tongue to everlaſting ſilence. The Rebuffer is fo far ho- 
neſt, it is true, that he acknowledges ſome perſons of diſiindion 
compounded the affair with Biſhop Millar, becauſe he was obli- 
ged to aſſign ſome ſhadow of reaſon at leaſt, why that gentle- 
man's ſentence of ſuſpenſion did not proceed upon the Simony : 
but he is honeſt only in part, as he conceals the perſons names 
who were thus concerned ; well knowing, that gentlemen of 
ſach acknowledged virtue, and ſuch uncommon merit, could not 
be mentioned as active in an infamous affair, with the leaſt pro- 
bability of being believed. Indeed, they were as much ſuperior 
to the ordinary rate of Chriſtians m the ſanctity of their man- 
ners, as by their dignities they were exalted above the common 
mals of mankind. And therefore, had the clergy been wicked 
enough to engage in Simony themſelves, rhey durſt not have 
reſumed ſo much as to name it to thoſe noblemen. By the 
: Biſhop Keith being confecrated June 18. and Biſhop Millar 
not being ſuſpended till June 28. the ſame year, it is plain, that 
the Rebuffer's objection to Mr Keith's ordination, viz. That it 
was while Biſhop Millar was under ſuſpenſion, is falſe, and 
without foundation; and fo, IT hope, our orders are derived from 
one Biſhop at leaſt whoſe conſecration was valid. I think I may 
fay, from two ; becauſe Biſhop Dunbar was conſecrated the ſame 
day with Bithop Keith : and therefore, unleſs Biſhop Millar was 
twice bribed ; once when he conſecrated Biſhop Rattray, June 4. 
and again June the 18th, neither Biſhop Dunbar nor Biſhop 
Keith's were Simoniacally obtained. As to what the Rebuffer 
fays of Mr Ouchterlonie's accuſing Biſhop Millar in his own 
houſe, and that he did not pretend to deny the fact, if there 
was any truth in that ſtory, which I very much doubt, I am 
perfuaded that Biſhop Millar has acted that part from a con- 
fciouſnefs of his innocence, and a contempt of the accuſation. 
That he was a man of ſenſe and fpirit, ſeveral holograph letters 
ſtill extant, and particularly his reply to the college letter of the 
24th June before mentioned, ſufficiently evince. And that a 
man of ſpirit would naturally diſdain to give a reply to ſo infa- 
mous an attack upon his character, is confirmed by what we fee 
every day happen. I remember one inſtance particularly, in 
the caſe of a lady, of whoſe innocence, I believe, the world now 
is generally very well ſatisfied; who, to_one that infolently que- 
tioned the birth of her ſon, ſcorned to make any anfwer. And 
Jam poſitive, that were I attacked as Biſhop Millar was, I 
ſhould make no other reply, but turn the accuſer to the door. 
After all, as Biſhop Millar left his widow and children in very 
| | diſtreſſed 
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diſtreſſed circumſtances, it is more than probable, that he was 
ſtrairened alſo in his lifetime; and if any collection was made 
for him among the well wiſhers of the primitive form of govern- 
ment and ancient uſages, (of which, by the by, I know nothing, 
except what I conjecture from the Rebuffer's account of the 
matter), this would give the other party a handle to ſay, that 
what was really an act of charity, was given as a bribe, Mean- 
time, wh 4tever Biſhop Ouchterlonie might ſay oi Biſhiop Rat- 
tray, While the ſpirit of faction prevailed, I am certain, from his 
letters to that gentleman long afterwards, which are (till extant, 
that he muſt either have changed his mind, or have been the 
moſt accompliſhed hypocrite : and whatever the Rebuffer, and 
men of his caſt, may now fay, and whatever they may do, to 
blacken Biſhop Rattray's memory, his character will ſtand the 
teſt againſt their impotent malice, and, like the ſun after an ec- 
clipſe, ſhine out with the greater luſtre, For the Rebufter has 
no letters of Biſhop Rattray's, of which there are not authentic 
duplicates in ſafe cuſtody ; nor is it in his power to accuſe that 
gentleman's conduct in any one inſtance which cannot, and 
will not be juſtified before the world: So that let the Rebuffer, 
if he pleaſes, attack it an hundred times, it will be as often de- 
fended by one who knows more of the true and real hiſtory 
of that period than he does; and his malice will be made to 
recoil upon his own head ; or at leaſt be made apparent to all 
mankind. To what is here urged in defence of Biſhops Rattray 
and Dunbar, let the reader add what the author of the letter 
from Edinburgh formerly delivered on the ſame ſubject, from 
the 20th to the 29th page, and then let him believe the ſtory 
of the Simony if he can. 2 

But it is now time to proceed to Biſhop White's conſecration. 
Now, in the f/ place, he ſays, p. 67. that Biſhop Free- 
bairn's metropolitical jurifdiction was acknowledged ; and again, 
p. 109. 110. that at Biſhops Rattray, Dunbar, and Keith's 
deſire, © he had called a ſynodical meeting, June 18. 1735; 
© and yet that they refuſed to come to this meeting, which 
« they themſelves had folicited, unleſs he would implicitly 
« follow their directions; That he would not agree to this, 
c ſo the uſagemen took their own method.” Now, though 
the Rebuffer has been pleaſed to fay, that he has his infor- 
mation from the letters that paſſed on that occaſion between 
the two old biſhops and the uſagers; yet I confidently affirm, 
and from the very ſame authority, that part of his account 
is abſolutely falſe, and the reſt moſt grofdly miſrepreſented. 
Firſt, I fay, it is abſolutely falſe that Bithop Freebairn was ac- 
knowledged as metropolitan, or could be acknowledged by either 
ſide, conſiſtently wich the joint deed both of ufagers and anti- 


uſagers, 
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uſagers, at the concordate 1731. For thereby it was not only 
ſtipulated, that the metropolitical powers ſhould be laid afide, 
and a temporary Primus, with the power only of convocating and 


preſiding, choſen in the room of metropolitans ; but it was made a 
previous condition by Biſhop Freebairn in particular, that the me- 


tropolitical powers ſhould be laid aſide, without which he declared 


he would enter into no terms of peace. Nay, ſo averſe was Bi- 
ſhop Freebairn to thoſe powers, that though he ſat and voted in 


the meeting which choſe Mr Lumiſden Biſhop of Edinburgh, 


yet he refuſed to acknowledge that gentleman as Biſhop of Edin- 
burgh, though elected by a free and fair majority; becauſe he 
claimed the metropolitical powers, which then were believed to 
belong to his ſee as Vicar-general of St Andrews. I add farther, 
that not only was the merropolitical juriſdiction laid aſide at the 
concordate, but it appears by the teſtimony of Biſhops Rattray, 
Keith, and Gillan, that Biſhop Freebairn accepted of the pri- 
macy, upon this expreſs condition, of being determined even as 
to convocating by the majority. Nay, ſo much is plainly implied 
in his own letter to Biſhops Dunbar and Rattray ; the firſt date 
Jan. 22. 1734, wherein he has theſe words: Whatever error 
they [the biſhops] ſhall find in my conduct, I ſhall ſubmit to 
ce their cenſure, even though I were a metropolitan, which I will 
« never be. I leave that to thoſe of aſpiring humours, who love 
* to command in chief.“ And in a letter to Biſhop Rattray, Oc- 
tober 3. 1734, he acknowledges, that it was agreed upon in the 
conferences previous to the concordate 1731, that if the majority 
of biſhops at any time required a ſynod, it was the duty of the 
Primus to comply with their defire. So far with reſpect to the 
falſe part of the Rebuffer's account, v:z. that Biſhop Freebairn's 
metropolitical juriſdiction was acknowledged. I fay farther, that 
he has groſsly miſrepreſented the reſt of it. For though it be 
true, that, Biſhops Rartray, Dunbar, and Keith, deſired the Pri- 
mus to call a meeting, as the Remarker obſerved; yet it 1s as 
true, that according to the powers veſted in them as the majo- 
rity, they ſpecified, in all their letters, the particular reaſon for 
which they wanted that ſynod to be called ; namely, for the ſole 
purpoſe of conſecrating Biſhop White. And it is no leſs true, 
that though Biſhop Freebairn did call a meeting according to 
the deſire of his brethren, yet he neither invited the biſhop elect 
to it himſelf, nor did he deſire any other biſhop to intimate it 
to him; and conſequently, it is plain he did not intend to do 
the buſineſs for which the ſynod was deſired; but wanted it for 
ſome other by-purpoſe of his own. Indeed Biſhops Rattray, 
Dunbar, and Keith, had undoubted information, that inſtead of 
deſigning to conſecrate Biſhop White, as they required, his ſole 
intention in calling a meeting, was to lay before them certain 
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MSS. which it was neither proper nor prudent for them to look 
into; and therefore, by their letter of June 10. 1735, they 
wiſely refuſed to meet with Biſhop Freebairn in Edinbutgh, ex- 
cept for the ſole purpoſe of conſecrating Biſhop White ; and 
they juſtly refuſed to do ſo, becauſe, being the majority, the 
whole power cf adminiſtration, and even of convocating, as has 
been made appear already, was lodged in their hands. In ſhort, 
upon Biſhop Freebairn's refuſing to obey the commands of the 
majority, according, to agreement, and the ſenſe of his own letter 
juſt now quoted, they met by themſelves, and conſecrated Bi- 
ſhop - ha and in doing fo, it is obvious they were fully war- 
ranted. 

And now having finiſhed what J propoſed in anſwer to the 
Rebuff: having ſhewn how dioceſan Epiſcopacy, the only law- 
ful form of eccleſiaſtical government, was continued in Scotland 
after the Revolution, until the death of Dr Roſe; and how it 
was revived again, after it had been Joſt for a little : and having 
alſo ſhewn, that the Rebuffer's objections againſt our Epiſcopal 
ſucceſſion, are neither founded on Holy ſcripture, or Chriſtian 
antiquity, nor, I think I may add, conſiſtent with common ſenſe, 
but deſtructive of the internal peace and happineſs both of prieſts 
and people, as manifeſtly tending to encourage the moſt dreadful 
apprehenſions and donbts about their very baptiſms: having 
ſhewn all this, I ſay, may it not ſtill be aſked, by what antho- 
rity he miniſters among us in holy things? That he has an an- 
ſwer ready I know; which is, that his © title is confirmed by 


an expreſs act of parliament. 
6 
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lation (faith he) to our people, and authorizes our canonical 
and legal miniſtrations in ſacred things, to all intents and pur- 
poſes, as if we were formally collated by an immediate eccle- 
« ſiaſtical ſuperior.” A paſtoral relation, either formed or con- 
firmed by act of parliament, as equal to the authority of an 
eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, in the mouth of a Chriſtian clergyman, 
who believes that there is ſuch a thing as church authority, is, 
T think, very ſtrange language; and, I ſuppoſe, is a new diſco- 
very intended to grace this learned gentleman's eccleſiaſtical hi- 
ſtory. Meantime, however that may be, here at leaſt we have 
an honeſt confeſſion, that the Rebuffer and his brethren derive 
their authority ſor officiating in Scotland from no eccleſia/lica/ 
_ - agreeable to which he elſewhere acknowledges, (p. 67. 
of the Rebuff,) that they have inſtitution from none of the Eng- 
liſh biſhaps, (and he might have ſaid, nor from any of the Iriſh 
biſhops), becauſe “the biſhops of England (and I ſhall add, of 
* Ireland) have no more power over Scotland, than they have 
* over Tartary.“ Nay, here we have an honeft confeſſion, that 
Epiſcopal clergymen officiating in Scotland, as things ſtand at 


.. 


F preſent, 


This confirms our paſtoral re- 


preſent, can receive no lawful authority from any Engliſh or Iriſh 
biſhop; and conſequently, that though one or more of either 
church ſhuld uſurp the power of collating to particular congre. 
gations in this country, ſuch collation would be null and void, as 
being given by incompetent authority; that is, by bithops who 
have no more power in Scotland than in Tartary. And now, 
ik this be fo, and if it be alſo true, that Epiſcopacy is a divine 
and apoſtolical inſtitution, as the Rebuffer hkewiſe acknowledges, 
(P. inciples Political and Religious), and if it be true, that every 
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biſhiop is the viſible head, and principle of unity to his own par-Þ 7 
ticular church, nd that the inferior prieſts and people can“? 
no otherwiſe hold communion with Chrilt, the inviſible head ofÞ V 
the whole church, than by living in union and communion with the X 
one lawfal biſhop of the dioceſe; all which was Chriſtian doc-Ff 
trine in the very apoſtolic age, as the Rebuffer muſt know, whoÞ 1 
has read Archbiſhop Wake's tranſlation of St Ignatius's Epiſtles, Þ © 
the immediate diſciple of the Apoſtle St John: Good God! inf t 
what a diſ;nal ſtate are the Rebuffer and his adherents? By his i! 
own confeſſion, no Englith or Irith biſhop is, or, as things juſt 


no ſtand, can be head of the dioceſe wherein he lives: aud het! 
glories in oppoſing the Scotch biſhop ; whoſe authority however 
is, I think, proved in this pamphlet to be good and valid, be- 


youd all poſlibility of reply. And what then is the conſequence? tb 


Why, that having a relation to no viſible eccleſiaſtical head, or by 


principle of unity in the Catholic church, he cannot be in union E 
and communion with Chriſt the inviſible head; that is, in plain?“ 
terms, he and his flock are in a formal ſtate of ſchiſm ; no living, 
parts of the body of Chriſt, nor any otherwiſe members of it, f fu 
than as a branch or a limb lopt off, are members of the tree orf th 
body from which it is cut away, And how dangerous a condi-f VE 
tion that ls, he may learn from the different writings of theſ ha 
great Dr Hammond, Dr Sherlock, and Dr Scot, all eminent di.] all 
vines of the church of England; and eſpecially from the grearf ſo 
Biſhop Pearſon, who, in his admirable expoſition of the creed, Va 
after telling us, (p. 341. edit. 8.) that there is no church where hu 
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there are not the paſtoral guides ſanctified and ſet apart by C 
the appointment of God, and conſequently no jurant church ian. 
Scotland, becauſe no biſhops, has theſe words, (p. 349, 350.)þu 
„ Chriſt never appointed two ways to heaven; nor did he buitdfbre 
a church to ſave ſome, and make another inſtitution for otherFlike 


mens ſalvation. As none were ſaved from the delnge, bis bre 
ſuch as were within the ark of Noah, fo none ſhall ever eſcapgpivi 
the eternal wrath of God, who belong not to the church cer 
God.” Nay, holy ſcripture, which is of infinitely greater a»{{be 


tmhority than the writings of Biſhop Pearſon, aſſures us, that ible! 
was ta the church they were added in primitive times, wi fl 
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ſhould be ſaved, Acts xi. 47. and as all who were of the church did 
in the beginning adhere to the apoſtle's dottrine and fellowſhip, 
or communion, and in breaking of bread, and in pravers, ver. 42. 
ſo, ſuch as forſook the apoſtles doctrine and fellowſhip in thoſe 
days, or went out from them, are expreſsly ſaid 107 10 be of them, 
or of their ſociety; that is, they ceaſed to be members, pure 
and living members, I mean, of the church. They went out 
from us, faith St John, 1 Epiſtle ii. 19. but they were not of 
us ; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have conti- 
nued with us + but they went out, that they might be made ma- 
nifeſt, that they were not all of us. Now, from theſe texts, as 
well as from others, particularly John xv. 4. Heb. xiii. 17. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15. 16. two things are maniteſt : | 

1/}, That Almighty God has not promiſed, and conſequently 
is not obliged, in virtue of any covenant, to fave any perſons, ex- 
cept ſuch as become members of his church, and continue ſo to 
the end of their lives. For to the church all were added who 
ſhould be ſaved. 

24ly, That profeſſed Chriſtians cannot continue members of 
the church, unleſs they not only adhere to the Apoſtle's doc- 
t;ine, but to their fellowſhip or communion alſo, in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers; that is, they muſt not only believe all 
the articles of faith, and perform obedience to the moral law, 
but they muſt join in divine offices with, and receive the holy 
Euchariſt from thoſe Apoſtles with whom our bleſſed Saviour has 
promiſed to be until the end of the world, Mat. xxviii. 20. that 
is, the ſucceſſors of the twelve Apoſtles, ſtrict ly fo called, or law- 
ful governors of the ſeveral particular churches in all ages 
throughout the world. For as Biſhop Pearſon has well obler- 
ved, that God has not appointed two ways to go to heaven, but 
has made the church that glorious vehiele whereby all men in 
all places, and all ages, ſhall be carried up to that bleſſed place; 
ſo I may obſerve, that neither has he appointed two different 
ways whereby men, in different ages, may be made and conti- 
nue members of his church; but as the firſt converts were made 
Chriſtians by the Apoſtle's baptitm, and ſuch as they authoriſed,. 


and continued members of the Chriſtian ſociety, by adhering not 


ouly to the Apoſtles doctrine, but to their fellowſhip alſo, in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers; fo we, in later ages, muſt, in 
like manner, adhere to our apoſtle's doctrine and fellowſhip, in 


e, but breaking of bread, and in prayers, if we with to be true and 
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iving members of Chriſt's myſtical body : For to this end did 
our bleſſed Lord impower his apoſtles and their ſucceſſors to 
the end of the world, and them only, to adminiſter the 


that iJvleſſed ſacraments of his deatb, that he might unite all his 
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iollowers into one viſible ſociety, under viſible governors, and 
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oblige all them who wiſh to partake of the benefits of his death, 
to be ſubject to thoſe governors in all ſpiritual things, and obey 
them as being ſet over his people in the Lord. And as the 
Rebuffer has acknowledged Epiſcopacy to be a divine inſtitu- 
tion, (Principles Political and Religious,) and conſequently, muſt 
own the lawful biſhops in every church to be the ſucceſſors of 
the apoſtles; and I have in this ſmall pamphlet irrefragably 
demonſtrated, by arguments that cannot be refuted upon the 
principles of Chriſt's Catholic church, that the biſhops at preſent 
in Scotland, have not only a valid miſſion derived from the ante. 
revolution biſhops, but real, ſpiritual, though not legal jurifdic- 
tion : therefore it follows undeniably, that they who continue 
in a ſtate of rebellion againſt our biſhops, and refuſe to obey them 
who ought to rule over them, cannot be members of the pure 
church of Chriſt. I mean not by this to deny falvation to all 
who are not of our church : God forbid. For who in theſe un- 
happy days of factions innumerable, and ſchiſms without end, 
in that caſe, could be faved? Heathens and Mahometans, who 
Have no opportunity, cannot be under the obligation of becoming 
members of Chriſt's church : and of thoſe who have, nine 
tenths of them, for want of proper education, are incapable of 
unravelling that ſophiſtry wherewith able and artful clergymen 
of all perſuaſions difguiſe their errors, and conceal the truth. 
And therefore I charitably believe, that there is mercy laid up 
againſt that day, for the far greateſt part both of Papiſts and 
Proteſtants, notwithſtanding their ſeparation from the true 
church. But of thoſe who knowingly and wilfully divide the 
flock of God, and from views of intereſt, ambition, or other ſi- 
niſter motives, rend the myſtical body of Chriſt in pieces I do 
ſay, that they fin with a high band, and without deep repent- 
ance cannot be forgiven. And I fay farther, that it is of the 
greateſt conſequence, and what all who are capable of the in- 
quiry will do well to take heed to, that they ſubmit themſelves 
to thoſe governors who, as being rightful biſhops of the.- dioceſe 
wherein they live, are therefore over them in the Lord: be- 
cauſe, without that, they cannot adhere to the ape, fellow- 
. ſhip, and ſo cannot be partakers in fheir breaking of bread, and 
in prayers; nor, of conſequence, can they belong to that church 
to which, ordinarily ſpeaking, all muſt be added, in order that 
they may be ſaved. Well; but ſays the Rebuffer, © our ca- 
„ nonical and legal miniſtrations, and our relation to our people, 
« are confirmed by act of parliament, equally, to all intents and 
* purpoſes, as if authorized by an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior.” But 
let me aſk this learned Rebuffer, where he learnt this doctrine ? 
Not from his Bible, I dare ſay; for, if J miſtake. not, St Paul 
tells us, Acts xx. 28. that the paſtoral relation is formed by 

authority 
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1, authority from God; or that it is the Holy Ghoſt which makes 
y clergymen overſeers of the flock of Chriſt. And if ſo, I ſhould 
e think that the biſhop, and not the parliament, ſhould be the 


I medium of .conveyance here; becauſe, however this laſt may 

ſt have the charge of men's bodies, I thought Epiſcopal people at 

f leaſt believed, that the biſhops, and not the parliament, are ap- | 
y pointed to watch for mens ſouls. And if this be certain, as 1 | 
e think it is, how is the Rebuffer ſure that an act of parliament | 
at | can ſuperſede the neceſſity of a divine inſtitution? or will he | 
e- riſk his own and his people's ſalvation upon that ſecurity? If 
c- he does, I pray God, that neither he nor they may be diſappointed ; 
le of their hopes: but I ſolemnly aſſure him, that I would not 
m aſſume the office of a paſtor upon an act of parliament, without | 


re Epiſcopal authority, if Epiſcopacy be a divine inſtitution, not for 
Ji the whole world. | 

n- But in the mean time, ſuppoſing the authority of parliament 

d, ſafficient, is the fact true that the Rebuffer's relation to his peo- | 
ho ple is confirmed by act of parliament? No; it is falſe for two 

Mg reaſons : firſt, becauſe the Epiſcopal authority is neceflary as a 
ne divine inſtitution, for forming paſtoral relations even in England, 
of where the church is not barely tolerated as here, but expreſsly 
en eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, and therefore much more, if 
h. poſſible, muſt it be neceſſary in Scotland, where Epiſcopacy is 


up juſt permitted, and no more. 

nd But there is another reaſon why the Rebuffer's aſſertion is 
ue falſe; which is, that if his and his brethrens relations were fix- 
he ed by an expreſs act of parliament, nothing leſs than an expreſs 
ſi- act of parliament could diſſolve them; which yet, I preſume, 
do neither they nor their people reckon neceflary, No: their 
at- people, conſcious that they have no eccleſiaſtical authority, no, 
he nor any civil authority, but what they derive from mere com- 
in- pact, hire them like menial ſervants, and when diſſatisfied with 
ves them, like menial ſervants turn them off. 

ſe And now, ſeeing by the Rebuffer's own confeſſion, his auto 
be- rity to miniſter in ſacred things, as a fixed paſtor, is not derived 
zu- | from any eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, and ſeeing I have clearly proved, 


nd that it is neither med nor confirmed by any act of parlia- 
ment, from what ſource he will next draw it, let him tell, for 
nat} I cannot. 
Ca- I have only farther to add, that if the Rebuffer thinks fit ta 
le, | attempt a reply to this, I expect he will keep to the main point 
nd between us; and not deſcant upon ſubjects foreign to the pur. | 
Zut | pole. Let him not, like a ſtate pedagogue, ungenerouſly ſhake 
1c? | the rod of power over us; but let him come out from under the | 
aul] cannon of his political fort, and meet us in the fair and open | 
by | field of eccleſiaſtical debate, as an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian ought 
| w 
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to do: or, to ſpeak without a metaphor, let him argue with us 
like a clergyman, upon true church principles, which will ſtand 
the teſt in all times and ſeaſons; and then, if he comes off victo. 
rious, he will come off with honour : but if he intrenches himſelf 
behind the ſecular arm, and meanly endeavours to enſnare his 
antagoniſts, by haling unneceſſarily into the argument ſuch to- 
picks as they can neither in prudence nor good manners openly 
canvaſs, it is plain, that whatever elſe he may gain, he can gain 
no credit to himſelf, becauſe he does not engage us upon equal 
terms. Let him then, in the > 
1/7 place, Shew that the church of England turned the invo- 
cation of the Holy Spirit, and other uſages, out of her liturgy, 
becauſe ſhe believed them, as he does, to be hereſies cendemned 
by the word of God: or that by any authentic deed ſhe has 
ſince declared, that ſhe holds ſuch practices in abhorrence, “ and 
that no well informed Chriſtian can allow himſelf to put up 
« with them, or to continue in the fellowſhip of thoſe who 
have committed ſuch crimes, and perſiſt in the fame,” Prin- 
ciples Pol. and Rel. p. 164. And let him alſo ſhew, againſt his 
brother Mr Bowyer, p. 54. 55. of his True Account, againſt 
Hoadley's Plain Account of the Lord's Supper, that the pre- 
amble to the ſecond act of King Edward VI. anent the liturgy, 
which declared the uſages to be agreeable to the word of God 
and the primitive church, is not yet in force. And if it be, let 
him ſhew, that in the judgment even of the preſent church of 
England, he, by his groſs miſrepreſentation of the uſages, does 
not diſcover a © want of knowledge and due fear of God, and 
« is not guilty of a wilful and damnable fin.” And in fine, let 
him ſhew, that all that Archbiſhops Laud and Wake, Biſhop 
Bull, Doctors Mede, Brevint, Scandaret, ſohnfon, Bowyer, the 
author of the new Whole Duty of Man, &c. &c. eminent mem- 
bers of the Revolution church of England, have faid concerning 
the Euchariſtic oblation and invocation, cc. is nonſenſe and blal- 
phemy, and inconſiſtent with the doctrine of holy ſcripture. 
zdly, With reſpect to Simony, let him ſhew, from plain texts 
of holy ſcripture, for nothing leſs will fatisfy him anent the 


U 


uſages, and nothing leſs will ſatisfy me in this caſe; let him by 


clear ſcripture proof ſhew, I ſay, that when Simon Magus aſked 
to have the power of conferring the Holy Ghoſt on whomſoever 
he ſhould lay his hands, be literally deſired holy orders. Let 
him ſhew farther, that ys ver ſignifies the ſpiritual gift, as he 
tranſlates it, and that that ſpiritual gift can mean nothing elſe 
but Holy orders. In a word, let him ſhew that though St Peter 
did not, and I may add, could not, give the impoſtor the power 
of communicating the Holy Ghoſt to others, becauſe he could not 
oblige the divine Spirit to deſcend when and how he pleaſed ; 
| ; yet 
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yet that our bleſſed Lord is not obliged to ratify an external 
commiſſion granted by his apoſtles in his name, although he has 
expreſsly promiſed to be with them to the end of the world, 
and conſequently, with their ſucceſſors in office. And to con- 
clude this point, let him ſhew, that the canons of the church 


of England, publiſhed by Mr Johnſon, and the particular acts of 


Simony recorded by Nir Collier, are all forgeries to blacken the 
church of England, of which they were prieſts; and fo, if the 
Rebuffer's doctrine be true, to diſgrace and degrade themſelves, 
Or elſe, let him ſhew that Simony is an innocent, harmleſs thing 
in England, and nowiſe affects the clerical character; but is on! 
deſtructive, deadly, and damnable in poor old Scotland ! | 
24ly, Let him ſhew, that the Scotch biſhops after the Revo- 
lution, (who he owns bad valid orders) together with the Scots 
preſbyters and people, ceaſed to be a true part of Chriſt's 
church, merely for not complying with the Revolution, which 


their conſciences told them it was not lawful for them to 


do. Or, if this be too much to attempt, let him ſhew that 
ever there was a true part of Chriſt's church in any place, 
which had not ſpiritual juriſdiction, though not legal. Let him 
ſhew, that though there were no other biſhops in the world 
with whom the prieſts and people in Scotland, after the Revolu- 
tion, believed they could in conſcience communicate, except the 
ejected biſhops, yet it was ſinful in them to acknowledge the 
authority of thoſe ejected biſhops : and conſequently, that al- 
though they actually ſubjected themſelves to them, yet thoſe 
bithops acquired no right to govern them, or any right to ſpiri- 
tual juriſdiction. 

And to conclude all, let him ſhew, from ſcripture and primi- 
tive antiquity, that ever there were biſhops in the Chriſtian 
world not dioceſans, except the college biſhops in Scotland, who 
pretended a right to govern any part of the church of Chritt ; 
and particularly, that they pretended to reduce 2 national 


church into the form of a ſingle dioceſe, and govern it in com- 


mon; or if any who were not biſhops of particular ditricts, but 
Utopian bilhops, or biſhops at large, ever did pretend to ſuch a 


right, let him ſhew, that ever that right was ſuſtained and ac- 


knowledged by any general council or common conſent of the 
Catholic church; or that it poſſibly could be acknowledged agree. 


able to the principles and diſcipline of the primitive church; 


the glorions pattern which all modern churches, and efpecially 
the church of England, profeſs, and all ought to fellow; bur 
which few, alas! in reality do imitate, If he can do all this, 


it will be a proper introduction to his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and 


the poor non-j-— mult undoubtedly knock under; and, I think, 
onght to give way to his and his brethrens more hallowed mini- 
| ſtrations, 
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itrations. But if he fails, and I ſtrongly ſuſpect he will fail, then 
it will appear that the non-j church is at leaſt a lawful 
church, if not the only lawful church in Scotland, and that the 
Rebuffer has not entered by the door into Chriſt's ſheep-fold, 
but is a climber up ſome other way: What epithet he deſerves, 
our Saviour will inform him, John x. 1. 


P. S. I. As the Rebuffer has been pleaſed to aſſume the character 
to himſelf of being a generous enemy, it is to be hoped he has 
not given reaſon to ſuſpect his being a jy/? one: J mean, that 
ſince he has thought proper to inform the Engliſh biſhops, by his 


learned lucubrations, that the Scotch Epiſcopal clergy are clergy- 


men only in name, but in reality ſacrilegious intruders into the 
divine offices, and at the ſame time the molt dangerous adverſaries 
the re fornied religion and liturgy have to grapple with in Scot- 
land, it is to be hoped he has been ſo honeſt as to tranſmit to 
the ſame hands, what has hitherto appeared in their defence, 
or ſhall now, or at any time hereafter appear. For this the 
common principles of honour and juſtice demand of him; ſeeing, 
without that, they may be condemned unheard ; which would 
ſurely be too hard a meaſure. And if he has done this, we are 
not very anxious about the conſequence. For however he may 


intend to inflame and irritate the church of England againſt 


the poor Epiſcopals in this country, there is no great danger that 
ſo learned and able a body of divines as they are, will be miſled 
by the vain ſophiſtry and falſe concluſions of ſo weak an advo- 
cate. There is no great danger that men of honour and prin- 
ciples will take offence at the attempts we have made to juſtify 
ourſelves upon eccleſiaſtical principles; becauſe ſelf-defence is 
the firſt law of nature, and not denied in this land of liberty to 
the greateſt miſcreants. Nor Is it in the leaſt to be apprehend- 
ed, that men of common ſenſe can either be made to believe, 
even by the boldeſt aſſertions, that clergymen who every day 
uſe the morning and evening ſervice of the Engliſh Prayer-book, 
and the offices for baptiſm, confirmation, matrimony, viſitation 
of the ſick, &c. occaſionally, are greater adverſaries to the re- 
formed licurgy than either Papiſts or Preſbyterians, who uſe no 
part thereof, nay, many of whom deſpiſe and abhor it: or that 
they who inſtruct their young people in the church of England 
eatechiſm, are the greateſt enemies the reformed religion have 
to grapple with in Scotland, even the Papiſts themſelves not ex- 
cepted! Riſum teneatis ? 

II. The Rebuffer is ſo honeſt as to acknowledge, Rebuff, p. 107. 
that the uſages are not Popiſh errors, being long prior to Popery, 


properly ſo called: and wherefore. then, I pray, all this 2 
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be null; 
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and clamour againſt them? Why, ſays my learned antagoniſt, 


they are naturally ſubſervient to Popiſh purpoſes. But how can 
thoſe things be ſubſervient to Popiſh purpoſes, which are diame- 
trically oppoſite to the groſſeſt errors of Popery, and which 
whoſoever believes, cannot poſſibly be a Papiſt? How, for ex- 
ample, can that perſon oni /cints, who believes that even 
the higheſt ſaints, the bleſſed Virgin not excepted, are in a ſtate, 
though of happineſs, yet of impertect happineſs, and may them- 
ſelves be benefited by the prayers of the church on earth? or 
how can he who believes all the failbful after death ro be heppr, 
though not completely ſo, believe in purgatory, which is a place 
of miſery, wherein the faithful are tormezted with pains equal to 
the damned in degree, though not in duration? Finally, how 
can he believe that the facramental elements are tranſubſtan- 
tiated by the words of inſtitution, which is the Popith doctrine, 
who thinks the invocation of the Holy Spirit neceſſary after the 
words of inſtitution towards the complete conſecration, and even 
then believes that the elements remain in their natural ſubſtance ? 
The worſhip of ſaints, purgatory, and tranſubſtantiation, are 
ſome of the groſſeſt Popiſh errors, flatly contradicted by the 
uiagers; and therefore to aſſert, with the Rebuffer, that they 
can be ſubſervient to Popiſh purpoſes, diſcovers the groſſeſt igno- 
rance, or the greateſt degree of malice. 


III. It ſhould have been obſerved, under the third remark up- 
on the eighth canon of the firſt council of Nice, that the verb 
x«©porovia (the participle of which in the firſt aoriſt paſſive, is there 
uied with reſpect to the Novatians) is employed by that very 
council in four other different canons, and always to'fignify ordira- 
tion or conſecration, and nothing elle. Can. 4. three biſhops 
muſt x«<©porovar rowiobai, per form the conſecration ; can. 15. ſhall be 
reſtored to the church in which + x:o70%, he was ordained or 
conſecrated. Can. 16. If any biſhop ſhall ſurreptitiouſly receive 
one that belongs to another (church), and x:#porov4cas, ſhall ordai; 
or con/ecrate him in his own church, let x«porona, the ordination 
and fo, can. 19. let them (the. Paulianiſts) be rebap- 
tized, and then, eg coy, let them be conſecrated or ordain- 
ed. And now, after all this, when this great council expreſs}; 
ſays of the Novatians, that x+porovrbivieg, they were ordained, is it 
poſſible to believe that, in the judgement of thoſe fathers, they 
were no clergymen? is it poſſible to believe, that in this very 
canon wherein the word is uſed, they gave command that they 


ſhould be re-ordained ? 


IV. 17 it be poſſible, that, after what has been faid in this 
indication, and obſerved by the Remarker in his letter from 
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Edinburgh, anno 1768, on the ſubject of Simony, any deubt yet 

remains with the reader concerning the effect of that crime, let 
bim conſult the late Archbiſhop of Canter bury's charges to his 
clergy, and then chuſe whether he will believe the Jurant-cham- 
vion in Scotland, or the truly great and eminently learned Arch- 
bithop Secker, The Vindicator, it is true, has not had the good 
fortune to fee thoſe charges; but he has reaſon, to believe, on 

good authority, that at the fame time that the reverend author 
not obſcurely hints at the too prevailing practice of dimony in 
ihe church of England, he clearly ſheus, that his notions of 
that crime are diametrically oppotite to the Rebutler's principles. 


V. As 3 er of the charitable gentlemen who have come 
down from Fnglane-to afliſt us in cur Gdiltrels, has given Gat that 
Fiſhop Roſe of Edinburgh, and the other ante- revolution Uillo|ps, 
ieft no lucceſſors in their ſacred oftice, it is thought proper to 
ſhew the jaliity and malice, and indeed the fully of this ridi- 
culous aſſertiom, by ſubjoining a liſt of the conlecrations in Scot- 
land, ram the BRioveletion down to our own times; the authen— 
ticity of Which can be vouched by undoubted documents, 


LIST of CONSECRATIONS made in ScoTLAND: 
ſince the REvoLUTION, with the true Dates, and Con- 
ſecrators Names, as far as the preſent Biſhops are concerned. 

* 


| January 25. 1705. 

I. Mr John Sage, formerly one of the miniſters of Glaſgow, 
and Mr John Fullarton, formerly miniſter at Paiſley, were con- 
| ſecrated at Edinburgh, by John Paterſon Archbiſhop of Glaſ. 
gow, Alexander Roſe Biſhop of Edinburgh, and Robert Deuglas 
| Buhop of Dunblane, 
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April 28. 1709. 
II. Mr John Falconar miniſter at Cairnbee, and Mr Henry 
pgs miniſter at Kinroſs, were conſecrate el at Dundee, by 
Fiſhop Roſe of Edinburgh, Biſhop Douglas of Dunblane, and 
Bithop Sage. ; 
Auguſt 25. 1711. 
HI. Nr Archibald Campbell preſhyter, was con ſecrated at 
Dundee, by Biſhop Roſe of Edinburgh, Biſhop Bouglas of Dun- 
Llane, and Biſhop Falconar. 


February 24. 1712. 
IV. Mr James Gadderer, formerly miniſter at Kilmaurs, was 
cone crated at London, by Eiſhops Hickes, Felconar, and Campbell. 
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October 22. 1718. 
V. Mr Arthur Millar, formerly minifter at Invereſk, and Mr 
William Irvine, formerly miniſter of Kirkmichael in Carrick, were 
conſecrated at Edinburgh, by Biſhop Roſe of Edinburgh, Biſhop 
Fullarton, and Biſhop Falconar. 


After the Biſhop of Edinburgh's death. 


October 17. 1722 
VI. Mr Andrew Cant, formerly one of the miniſters of Edin- 
burgh, and Mr David Freebairn, formerly miniſter at Dunning, 
were conſecrated at Edinburgh, by Biſhops Fullarton, Millar, and 
Irvine. | 


June 4. 1727. 
VII. Dr Thomas Rattray of Craighall was conſecrated at Edin- 
burgh, by Biſhops Gadderer, Millar, and Cant. 


June 18. 1727. 

VIII. Mr William Dunbar miniſter at Crudon, and Mr Ro- 

bert Keith preſbyter in Edinburgh, were conſecrated at Edin- 
burgh, by Biſhops Gadderer, Millar, and Rattray. 


June 14. 1735. 
IX. Mr Robert White preſbyter at Cupar in Fife, was con- 


ſecrated at Carſebank near Forfar, by Biſhops Rattray, Dunbar, 
and Keith. 


From the above liſt, the validity of the orders of the preſent 
biſhops of Scotland is clear, Other biſhops which have been 
conſecrated ſince the death of Biſhop Roſe of Edinburgh, with 
whom the preſent biſhops have no neceſſary connection, as their 
ſucceſſion does no wiſe depend upon them, were, 


1724. 
Mr Alexander Duncan, for:werly miniſter of Kilpatrick-Eaſter, 
and Mr Robert Norie, miniſte» at Dundee, were conſecrated by 


Biſhops Fullarton, irvine, and Millar, at Edinburgh. 


March 30. 1725. 

Mr Henry Doughty, in St Anne's pariſh, Middleſex, formerly 

p#{tor of Filiſingdales, Yorkſhire, and deprived anno 1690, was 

conſecrated at Edinburgh, by Biſhops Fullarton, Millar, Irvine, 
and Fx et bairn. 
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November 29. 1726. 

Mr James Roſe, in Cupar of Fife, formerly miniſter of Moni. 
meal, and Mr John Ouchterlonie, formerly miniſter at Aber- 
iemno, were conſecrated at Edinburgh, by * W 
Duncan, and Cant. 


June 1151727. 
Mr David Rankin, formerly miniſter at Bennathie, and Mr 
John Gillan, preſbyter in Edinburgh, were conſecrated at Edin- 
burgh, by Biſhops Freebairn, Duncan, Roſe, and Ouchterlonie. 


November 2. 1727. 
Mr Andrew Lumſden, formerly miniſter of Duddingſton, was 
conſecrated at Edinburgh, by — Rattray, Cant, and Keith. 


: E RR A T A. 
Page. line. 
31. 15. for is, read, being. 
43. 11. inſtead of, that they were not all of us, read, that 
all they were not of us. 


438. S. after this mark, : add, and 
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